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Correspondence 





Neglect of Sigrid Undset 


Epiror: It is indeed regrettable that Lt. 
James D. Delaney, in an otherwise excel- 
lent account of a visit to novelist Sigrid 
Undset’s home in Norway (Am. 4/5), al- 
lowed himself to picture the 1928 Nobel 
Prizewinner as the victim of a virtual con- 
spiracy “on the part of critics to dismiss 
her into oblivion” because of her religious 
beliefs. 

A sense of fair play would have obliged 
Lt. Delaney to support this incredible 
charge with some sort of evidence. Instead, 
we are offered only the remark that “this 
was an analysis to which I had often given 
a good deal of consideration.” 

It seems clear that if a conspiracy was 
involved, the accident of being born out- 
side the mainstream of European civiliza- 
tion has played the greatest role in the sad 
neglect of Sigrid Undset. Unfortunately, 
the author of Kristin Lavransdatter is not 
alone in her obscurity. The twelve Scan- 
dinavian writers to win the Nobel Prize 
for Literature since the inception of the 
award in 1901, including the novelists 
Selma Lagerlof, Knut Hamsun and Par 
Lagerkvist, all seem destined to share Sig- 
rid Undset’s ill-deserved fate. 

ARNE SCHULTZ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Praise from PR Man 


Epiror: Just a few words to express my 
appreciation for one of the best articles of 
the year. I am referring to Archbishop 
Cushing’s powerful piece, “Public Relations 
in the Church,” which appeared in the 
March 22 issue. 
RicHARD M. GUILDERSON Jr. 
President, Communication Arts Guild 
Albany, N. Y. 


Discriminating Reader 


Epiror: Last September I took a subscrip- 
tion to your magazine. I had heard many 
things about America, and when the op- 
portunity arose to get it at the student rate, 
I accepted, because I was curious. 

By this time, curiosity has given way to 
great respect for and enjoyment of a very 
stimulating and thought-provoking period- 
ical. This does not mean that I agree with 
your editorial policy. In fact, I disagree 
with a good deal of it—e.g., your stands 
on Father Halton, on Father Cavanaugh, 
on foreign aid, on right-to-work laws and 
many other issues of the day. But I re- 
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spect you for your forthrightness in ex- 
pressing your views and presenting another 
side of these questions. 

The immediate occasion for this letter 
is the “Mousepiece” of March 29 [on head- 
lines in the Catholic press]. I’m afraid that 
you will get much adverse comment from 
outraged Catholic editors; but perhaps one 
or two will take the hint. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RAYMOND JOYCE 


Selection of Judges 


Eprror: With a number of years’ experi- 
ence in the practice of law before good, 
bad and indifferent judges, we want to 
point out that Father Drinan’s comments 
(Am. 3/15, p. 683) concerning the selec- 
tion of judges are not sound. So far as 
elected judges are concerned, capable 
judges are frequently elected in spite of the 
laymen, not because of them. In many 
instances candidates without capability but 
having a demagogic appeal have been 


barely beaten by the bar’s putting up a 
united front against them. 
The American Bar Association represents 
a pretty fair cross section of the bar. That 
more lawyers do not belong is the fault of 
the nonmember lawyers, not of the associa- 
tion; or, with a very few exceptions, be- 
cause the nonmember lawyers are not in 
harmony with the objectives of the associa- 
tion. In individual cases the American Bar 
Association may have been in error. It may 
be again, but by and large it will not be. 
Certainly it is not perfect, but it is the best 
safeguard the public has for such matters. 
What outrages us concerning F ather 
Drinan’s approach is the idea that we must 
at all costs avoid the selection of judges of 
“advanced middle age, and perhaps men 
out of touch with the new and pressing 
demands being made by society for an 
adjustment of the law to changed social 
and economic conditions.” In our country, 
under our form of government, the judici- 
ary is and should remain separate from the 
legislative branch of the government. If 
there is to be adjustment of the law, let 
the legislative branch make it. Let the 
courts stay with and in their own sphere. 
T. Austin GAvIN 
W. JARRELL SMITH 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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The Honor of Being a Man 


This book is the first presentation in Eng- 
lish of a work on the philosophy of André 
Malraux, the most widely read writer in 
France today, and the leading voice in the 
new chorus chanting the glory of the world 
of art. That rarest of beings, a literary man 
who has been a man of action, Malraux has 
awakened enough interest already in the 
United States to merit a “Profile” in the 
New Yorker, and a cover story in Time. He 
has been variously condemned and lauded 
for his highly individualistic and often ten- 
dentious opinions, and has already won him- 
self the respect of all serious thinkers on 
art and on literature. This book is a careful 
study of his thought, from its youthful be- 
ginnings down to his recent works on art. 
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Current Comment 





Bishop and Commissar 


It was a disagreeable shock to see a 
Catholic archbishop shaking hands with 
Bolshevik Number One. A photograph 
distributed by the news services in this 
country showed Archbishop Joseph 
Groesz of Kalocsa, smile on face, greet- 
ing Premier Khrushchev in Budapest. 
Archbishop Groesz is acting head of the 
bench of bishops in Hungary. It takes 
no great mental effort to imagine what 
propaganda use the Reds are at this 
moment making of such a spectacle. 

Ever since the tragic mock trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty in 1949, the re- 
maining Hungarian bishops have adopt- 
ed their own equally earnest, but less 
dramatic, policy towards the Red re- 
gime. At times their program of con- 
ciliation has taken strange forms. On 
the occasion of the death of Archbishop 
Czapik last year (AM. 5/12, p. 153) 
we had occasion to recall his participa- 
tion in Communist-led peace campaigns. 
Archbishop Groesz himself was deco- 
rated by the regime last December. 

Though this course of action is in 
sharp contrast to the road followed by 
the Primate, it has never been repudi- 
ated by the Holy See. Embarrassing as 
this kind of collaboration no doubt is to 
the Vatican, the Holy Father has shown 
himself sensitive to the distinctive prob- 
lems of the hierarchies behind the Iron 
Curtain. The pastoral dilemma that 
faces the bishops in Eastern Europe was 
described in these pages several years 
ago (“Church’s Dilemma under Red 
Tyrants,” Am. 6/4/55). The free world’s 
failure to come to the aid of Hungary 
in October, 1956 did not help resolve 
that dilemma. But even when all these 
allowances are made, what a sad and 
puzzling thing that handshake remains! 


India’s Reds Plan Anew 


Pandit Nehru once called the Com- 
munist party of India “the most stupid 
among the Communist parties of the 
world.” Chester Bowles echoed the 
Indian Prime Minister in his Ambassa- 
dors Report when he wrote in 1954 
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that “the whole history of the party [in 
India] is a series of major mistakes and 
somersaults.” Because of their too ob- 
vious domination by Moscow, said Mr. 
Bowles, Indian Communists had never 
been able to develop “independent, indi- 
genous strategists and leaders of the 
ability and authority of Lenin and Mao.” 
India’s Reds seem to have learned 
their lesson. Heartened by last year’s 
election victory which gave them con- 
trol of Kerala State, the party has adopt- 
ed a new strategy. As announced April 
10 at their convention at Amritsar, the 
Indian Communists will henceforth con- 
centrate on parliamentary methods. 
They hope to convince the country that 
they are no more than an ordinary poli- 
tical party with a better organization 
and a better economic program than the 
other parties of India. With the popu- 
larity of the ruling Congress party on the 
downgrade, the ruse may work, as it 
has proved workable in other countries. 
Four years ago M. R. Masani wrote 
in his study, The Communist Party of 
India: 
While the party can, in purely 
domestic terms, hope, at best, to 
possess only a nuisance value, there 
can be no question that, against 
the background of the international 
situation, this is nothing more than 
a short-term and partial evaluation. 
The time may have come for India’s 
leaders to take a long-range view of the 
Communist threat. 


Italians to the Polls 


Under the slogan, “Progress without 
Adventure,” Italy’s Christian Democrats 
are busily preparing for the national 
elections on May 25-26, which will 
choose a new Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. As was the case in 1948 and 
again in 1953, the voting will be 
watched almost as carefully outside 
Italy as within. At stake is the Italian 
role in the Cold War and the unification 
of Western Europe. 

Although former Premier Amintore 
Fanfani, who has inherited the mantle 
of the late Alcide De Gasperi, is confi- 
dent that the Christian Democrats will 


better their showing in the 1953 elec- 
tions, when they won 40.7 per cent of 
the vote, the party is taking nothing 
for granted. Last week 125,000 trained 
canvassers were out ringing doorbells, 
and trucks loaded with campaign movies 
and literature were touring even the 
most remote areas of the countryside. 

This evidence of energy and good 
organization is reassuring. In past elec- 
tions the Communists and Left-Wing 
Socialists won a third of the vote, and 
indications are that they will do as well 
this time. Last December the Commu- 
nists conceded that party membership 
had dropped from 2 to 1.7 million, but 
these losses may show up as gains for 
the Left-wing Socialists. While the So- 
cialists have refused to form a coalition 
ticket with the Communists, they can be 
counted on to line up with the Commu- 
nists in the Chamber of Deputies. Any 
hope the Christian Democrats may have 
of winning an absolute majority appears, 
therefore, to lie in making inroads in the 
Right-wing parties—the Monarchists and 
the neo-fascistic Italian Social Move- 
ment. It was the rise of these parties 
that cost the Christian Democrats a 
clear majority in 1953. 


Repatriation of West Germans 


Ever since 1955 it has been practi- 
cally impossible for the West German 
Government to get any clear statement 
from Moscow on the number of Ger- 
man deportees and prisoners of war 
still detained within the Soviet Union. 
Up to November, 1957 the Kremlin was 
blandly denying the German claim that 
there were 100,000 persons in Red ter- 
ritory who should be given the right to 
decide whether they wanted to return 
to Germany. Moscow cynically held 
that there was “no repatriation prob- 
lem,” though “a few individual cases 
might merit further study.” 

On April 8 of this year, however, the 
cat was finally let out of the bag. In 
return for a trade agreement with the 
Bonn regime, the Red bosses stated their 
willingness to start negotiations for the 
1eturn of 80,000 Germans deported and 
still held virtual captives in Russia. 

It is to the great credit of the Bonn 
Government that it stood firm on a “no 
repatriation, no trade” basis. In doing 
so it has not only given new hope to 
those thousands of Germans denied fun- 
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damental human rights; it has also un- 
masked the callous negotiating tactics of 
the Communists. Perhaps the whole free 
world can learn a lesson from the West 
Germans’ firmness. If the Russians can- 
not be brought to respect principles, 
they can at times be brought into line 
Ly stubborn economic and diplomatic 
facts. 


Culture through Paperbacks? 


Is the proliferation of inexpensive 
paper-covered books changing the read- 
ing habits of Americans? A conference 
on reading held recently at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan came up with a rather 
gloomy answer. August Heckscher, di- 
rector of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
delivered this verdict: 

We had hoped that a wholly un- 

touched audience would be opened 

up by these accessible and inex- 

— volumes. But in practice it 

as been found that cheap novels 
are bought by those who had been 
reading cheap novels in the maga- 
zines, while the good fiction and 

non-fiction is being consumed .. . 

by those who had been providing 

all along the market for this fare. 
This strikes us as an oversimplification. 
Paperbacks may not have _ vastly 
changed reading tastes, but certainly 
an appreciable number of people have 
been introduced to better reading mat- 
ter from having stumbled over some 
classic reprint in a paperback. Dr. Heck- 
scher’s observation is, however, a re- 
minder that those who hold high hopes 
for the efficacy of mass culture need not 
expect a cultural millennium just be- 
cause some 300 million paperbacks 
pour out each year onto the market. 

To help our readers to keep somewhat 
afloat in this flood, we shall in the near 
future begin a monthly column to spot 
the best of the paperbacks. 


Noisome Journalism 


When the Los Angeles Herald-Exam- 
iner“recently decided to spread before 
a drooling public the “love letters” of 
Lana Turner to the late, unlamented 
John Stompanato, it set off a splurge of 
disgraceful journalism that has rarely 
been matched in the annals of a press 
devoted to “giving the people what they 
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want.” Stompanato was killed—as who 
doesn’t know by now?—by Lana Tur- 
ners daughter, Cheryl Crane, in an ef- 
fort, she claimed, to save her mother 
from disfiguration by this Lothario. That 
story alone was sordid enough, but there 
was no journalistic justification for the 
prominence given to the letters. 

For a week the sensational press all 
over the country gave front-page cover- 
age to the letters, to the exclusion of 
news about the recession, the debate on 
stopping the atom tests and other mat- 
ters of crucial interest to the fate of the 
free world. To say nothing of the inva- 
sion of Miss Turner’s privacy, of which 
her checkered career by no means robs 
her, this kind of journalism has no other 
reason than to pander to degraded tastes 
and prurient curiosity. 

The Associated Press, the United 
Press and other news-distributing agen- 
cies cannot be absolved from blame in 
making this repulsive story so readily 
available to the scandal-mongering sec- 
tion of the U. S. press. Each of these 
agencies has an “ethics committee.” We 
would be delighted, and not a little sur- 
prised, too, if a statement would soon 
appear admitting frankly that in this 
instance the freedom of the press has 
been grossly abused. 


China’s “Patriotic” Church 


Each NC News release out of Hong 
Kong adds another chapter to the trag- 
edy of the Church in Red China. The 
latest, datelined April 5, reports an 
intensification of the campaign to set 
up a schismatic, “patriotic” Catholic 
Church. 

The Red plan calls for the “election” 
of “patriotic” bishops, especially in dio- 
ceses where bishops loyal to Rome still 
exercise their authority; the financial 
dependence of all priests on the state; 
and the training of seminarians under 
the aegis of the state-controlled Patriot- 
ic Association of Chinese Catholics. So- 
called “patriotic” bishops are known to 
have been “elected” in Shanghai, Cheng- 
tu, Canton, Soochow and Tsinan. Cath- 
olic ordinaries who remain faithful to 
the Holy See are now liable to arrest 
and imprisonment. 

Pressure on the clergy is no less se- 
vere. Since all Chinese priests are finan- 
cially dependent on the state, the regime 
holds an economic whip in its hand. 


It has not hesitated to crack the lash. 
In Canton, NC reports, their income of 
$15 a month has been denied priests 
who opposed the establishment of the 
patriotic association. 

This is the pattern of persecution in 
every province of Red China. The aim 
of the Communists is to force all Cath- 
olics to join the schismatic Patriotic 
Association of Chinese Catholics. A let- 
ter from a Chinese priest was recently 
smuggled into Hong Kong. It read: 
“Everyone realizes . . . that eventually 
only the innermost secret adherence 
to the faith will be possible.” The days 
of the catacombs may soon be relived 
in Red China. 


Detroit’s Mistake? 


At his press conference on April 9 
the President mentioned no names. All 
he said was that consumers had zip- 
pered their pocketbooks because they 
were “disenchanted by a few items that 
have been chucked down their throats.” 
He only exhorted manufacturers, in an 
avuncular way, to “give the things we 
want instead of the things they think 
we want.” 

Nevertheless, the reaction in Detroit, 
where leaders of the auto industry were 
holding safety conferences with a group 
of State Governors, was angry and in- 
stantaneous. No one seemed to have 
much doubt which manufacturers the 
President had in mind. So far as the 
auto makers could see, the White House 
had joined the voluble critics of the big, 
powerful, chromium-gleaming jobs they 
had proudly and, as they thought, 
shrewdly presented to the car-buying 
public. Under the circumstances, with 
a backlog of a million cars in dealers’ 
hands, they could not help feeling that 
the President had hit them while they 
were down. His remarks would move no 
autos out of cluttered salesrooms. 

We are not without sympathy for the 
heads of the auto industry. It could be 
that the present market for small cars is 
just about as big a percentage of the 
total auto market as it is ever apt to be, 
and that in building plushy, high-pow- 
ered cars the industry is giving most of 
the public exactly what it wants. To the 
extent that Detroit’s troubles are of its 
own making—and not the consequence 
of the general recession—we suspect 
that its mistake with the 1958 models 
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was more an error of pricing than of 
design. 

What has happened, we wonder, to 
the old Ford formula—low unit profit 
margin plus big sales volume equals 
money in the bank, and lots of it? 


Pope to Psychologists 


For many non-Catholics, the Church 
is a reactionary institution. Rome, in 
their eyes, just can’t help being “agin” 
what is new. It resists change and, as 
in the Galileo case, it is constitutionally 
a foe of progress. It seldom can say any- 
thing good about modern man and his 
achievements. 

This stereotype came to mind the 
other day when we noted how one lead- 


ing newspaper captioned its story on 
the Pope’s April 10 address to a group 
of psychologists. “Use of Lie Detector 
Assailed by Pontiff,” the daily informed 
its readers. This was accurate, so far 
as it went. But by selecting one nega- 
tive detail in a 45-minute address, the 
newspaper gave a picture the general 
public, quickly scanning a news story, 
seems disposed to take as characteristic. 

Needless to say, the Pope is not 
“against” lie detectors. Nor is he against 
the wide range of techniques developed 
by modern science to serve man’s needs. 

As in most cases, the Pope in the ad- 
dress cited was performing his role of 
cutlining the moral limits and goals 
that any science or technique must im- 
pose on itself, even without any urging 
from the Pope of Rome. In his talk the 


Holy Father gave his qualified approval 
to a code of ethics drawn up under the 
auspices of the American Psychological 
Association. We hope in the near future 
to provide our readers with an article- 
length discussion of his April 10 talk 
to the psychologists. 


Patriotic General Electric 


Let it be said at least that in plead- 
ing for harsher curbs on imports of 
heavy electrical equipment General 
Electric revealed a sense of humor. The 
nation’s fifth largest manufacturing cor- 
poration sensed that a plea for relief 
from the rigors of foreign competition 
would not only have failed, but might 
well have set off a gale of laughter. 








——Reds Across the Water 


ements flew out to Kinmen (Quemoy) the 
other day. Our slow transport plane took an 
hour and a half, making a dog-leg flight via the 
Pescadores, but a jet could have made it in a 
matter of minutes. Even that short trip put me 
within range of the Red guns. The visitor’s first im- 
pression as he walks across the windswept airstrip 
is of the almost overhanging nearness of the Com- 
munist mainland. This island is held and defended 
by Free China, but only three or four miles of 
open treacherous water separate it from Commu- 
nist oppression. 

The island of Kinmen nestles close to the coast 
of the (Red) Chinese province of Fukien, and is 
only 21 miles from the major city of Amoy. The 
companion island of Matsu, also held by Free 
China, is 180 miles to the north. From time to time 
these islands flash into the news as the split world 
fights over their possession. 

When Communist troops overran the province 
of Fukien in 1949, Nationalist troops withdrew to 
Kinmen. In October of that year the Communists 
launched an all-out attack aimed at taking the 
island. The defenders, under the leadership of 
General Hu Lien, drove back the Reds, inflicting 
heavy losses and taking thousands of prisoners. 
The defenders’ losses were significant: the Kinmen 
Memorial Hall contains tablets with the names of 
over 5,000 heroes, most of whom died in this en- 
gagement. Since that time the island has been 
securely held by Free China’s forces, and General 





This report comes from Fr. Fouey, s.j., a New 
Yorker, since 1946 on the China mission. He is 
professor of English in the National University of 
Taiwan. 
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Hu has stayed on as the commandant of the island. 

A jeep ride around Kinmen confirms the geo- 
graphical details given in the official briefing. The 
Kinmen group includes six islands ranged in a 
semicircle facing an indentation in the coast line of 
China. The distance from the Communist-held 
beaches to free shores varies from three to five 
miles. I was in one emplacement where the oppos- 
ing pillbox on a small Communist-held island was 
only 2,500 yards away. Kinmen Island itself is 
about three times as big as the Island of Manhat- 
tan. Its soil is hard, red clay, broken by giant rock 
formations, and the center of the island is covered 
by a miniature “Rocky Mountain” range whose 
tortuous crags go up as high as seven and eight 
hundred feet. 

The 47,000 local inhabitants support themselves 
by fishing and agriculture. The main crops are 
millet and sweet potatoes, which the fatalistic 
farmers cultivate within range of the Communist 
artillery. An officer explained to me that it is hard 
to get the farmers to stop work and take shelter 
even in the midst of a heavy artillery duel. “They 
need the crops,” he said. A small boat basin 
furnishes shelter for the fishermen’s junks, and, 
needless to say, they fish only in the outside waters 
of the Taiwan Straits, keeping well away from the 
mainland. 

Frequently fishermen from the mainland of 
China put in to the Kinmen harbor to escape from 
Communist tyranny. An interesting project is 
carried on from a smaller island nearby. The Gov- 
ernment of Free China has set up a relief station 
where junks from the mainland can put in to re- 
ceive welfare and medicine and, most important, 
news and information of the world outside the 
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After all, imports of such things as gen- 
erators and transformers are only a tiny 
fraction of U. S. production. From 1952 
through 1956, according to the British 
Commonwealth Chamber of Commerce, 
they came to only $49 million. During 
the same period GE and the rest of our 
electrical manufacturing industry pro- 
duced heavy equipment to the tune of 
$9 billion. 

In its plea to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the giant electrical com- 
pany took its stand on patriotic grounds. 
It charged that imports of heavy equip- 
ment threatened “to impair the national 
security.” Foreign products, it argued, 
were not as reliable as U. S. products 
and could not be so readily repaired and 
serviced. Furthermore, buying electrical 
equipment of this kind abroad was risky, 


since there is a large time-lag between 
ordering and delivery and international 
developments might interfere with de- 
livery. Finally, GE stressed the need to 
keep domestic industry healthy. 

From the Administration’s standpoint, 
the GE appeal, since it seemed calcu- 
lated to strengthen the protectionist case 
against renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, could scarcely have 
come at a worse time. 


French Look at U. S. Welfare 


When welfare work for the aged in 
this country is rather sharply criticized 
(Am. 4/12, p. 60), it is helpful to note 
that outsiders may take a somewhat 
more favorable view. Writing in the 


French Government publication, Revue 
de l’ Assistance Publique a Paris for Jan.- 
Feb., 1958, Mme. A. Balleyguier, ex- 
perienced in social work, pays a cordial 
tribute to some of the methods she ob- 
served in a recent visit. 

She was impressed to find so much 
stress laid in U. S. welfare work on small 
units and homelike surroundings. 

This same visitor was particularly 
struck by the place held here by private 
foundations of every description, and 
contrasted the generous tax treatment 
of contributions to them with the nig- 
gardly practice of France. Without mini- 
mizing the fine variety of public and 
private undertakings in her native coun- 
try, this French visitor believes that in 
care of the aged the Old World has 


much to learn from the New. 
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Bamboo Curtain. This kind of “friendly persua- 
sion” leaves them free either to return to Red 
China or remain in the outside world. Many of 
them are forced to return to the mainland because 
of the harsh guarantee system, which punishes the 
relatives and friends of the unfortunate escapee. 

Naturally, the island is heavily fortified. The 
military population of the island is many times 
larger than the civilian population. I heard a re- 
porter mention what he considered a high-caliber 
gun and ask if there were any such on the island. 
“Yes,” said the official spokesman, “and bigger.” 
The extensive defenses are almost completely in- 
visible, being largely underground and frequently 
cut out of solid rock. The island is well capable of 
defending itself, and is ready to put up a tre- 
mendous fight to repel any invader. 

The Communists seem to realize this, for, while 
they have some 250,000 men ringing Kinmen, they 
have, since the ill-fated attack of 1949, restricted 
themselves to artillery duels. Some of these duels 
can reach a high intensity. In June, 1957, two divi- 
sions of Communist artillery fired some 10,000 
shells onto Kinmen. It is significant that in the first 
two months of 1958 the only shells fired have been 
propaganda shells, which spew out Communist 
broadsides instead of shrapnel. Nevertheless, 
whenever our jeep convoy went through exposed 
positions, precautions were taken to space the 
vehicles to avoid drawing enemy fire. The duels 
are usually begun by the Communists and, after 
sufficient provocation from the Red guns, the Kin- 
men defenders return fire until they have silenced 
the enemy. 

Both sides utilize psychological warfare. Front- 
line positions contain more than guns. I both saw 


and heard batteries of loud-speakers trained on 
the enemy shore. On otherwise quiet nights both 
sides carry on a decibel war. 

Since Kinmen belongs to Free China, it is to be 
taken for granted that religion is free and is en- 
couraged. A rough-stone-and-cement Catholic 
churcli close to the airport is the first sign of the 
faith to strike the visitor. Marseilles-born Fr. 
Bernard M. Druetto, O.F.M., is the rugged and 
genial chaplain of these offshore islands, and he 
has endeared himself to the inhabitants, the 
Chinese soldiers and the American military ad- 
visors. The latter are quite surprised to find a 
Catholic priest at such a remote outpost. On clear 
days when the wind is right, the bell on the new 
church sends its note all the way over to the main- 
land, proclaiming to all the true freedom of re- 
ligion in Free China. 

Kinmen and Matsu are in non-Communist 
hands. Thus two of the best sites for the invasion 
of Taiwan are rendered useless. Free China’s con- 
trol of these islands pins down a large body of 
Communist troops, blocks the port of Amoy, pro- 
vides early warning of across-the-strait invasion. 
These islands offer a refuge to mainland escapees 
and collect valuable information. 

But more than any actual or potential strategic 
value, these islands symbolize the desire of Free 
China to continue the fight against communism. 
Though they are not included in the Sino-Ameri- 
can Mutual Defense Pact, they will be defended to 
the death by the Chinese. This is certain. Kinmen 
and Matsu are only words to the majority of Amer- 
ican readers, but they are real places, with an im- 
mense significance for the future of the free world. 

FREDERIC J. FOLEY 
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The President and the Congress 


ia HE PRESIDENT THREW OUT the first ball at the opening 
baseball game of the Washington Senators, and he 
has been throwing a lot of curves at the U. S. Senators. 
He struck them out on the farm price-support bill by a 
veto, and he promised to do some more of the same. In 
the beginning of this session, the Democratic majority's 
manager had come up with a seven-point list of major 
antirecession bills, and the Administration did not like it. 

When he became President, General Eisenhower had 
and practiced what has unkindly been called a “copy- 
book” theory of a complete separation of powers be- 
tween three coordinate branches of the Government, 
each isolated from the other. Events have taught him 
differently. Besides being Chief Magistrate, he has by 
the Constitution the legislative duty of proposing legis- 
lation and of passing judgment on it when enacted. Be- 
sides, in a third capacity, as leader of his party he has 
an intimate connection with the legislative process it- 
self. 

It seems to this observer that the President has at last 
come to grips with this threefold function, even though 
he faces an increasingly hostile majority. Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D., Tex.), as majority leader, got the jump 
on a slower-moving Administration with his legislative 


Underscorings 


program, as was his right and duty, of course. But no- 
body forgot that Mr. Johnson did not forget that this 
is an election year. It may be presumed also that the 
President does not forget this, either. In all honesty, 
however, it must be said that both the President and 
the Senator put the general welfare of the country first. 

The conflict lies deeper, of course, than partisan poli- 
tics. It is the nation-old fact that we do not have a true 
separation of powers, but an intermingling of them, the 
so-called checks and balances. The Supreme Court may 
pass on the acts of the Congress, and of the Executive 
as well. The contacts between the President and Con- 
gress are more immediate and closer, and this becomes 
more apparent as this session proceeds. They are at 
odds on how to halt and cure the recession and how to 
keep it from deepening into a depression. 

But the President is also Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces in peace and war. At last, after some hesi- 
tation, he has decided to put his own house, the Defense 
Department, in order. It was about time. Unfortunately, 
however, the Secretary of Defense, Neil H. McElroy, 
has had to take the brunt of the unpopularity incurred 
both in the Congress and in the armed forces them- 
selves. 

This, of course, is unfair to the Secretary. All the 
powers claimed for him inherently and by new legisla- 
tion will really belong by nature to his boss, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Secretary will say or do nothing 
except as the agent and mouthpiece of the President 
of the United States. Wiirrip PARSONS 


people of the area are mainly of Mexi- 
can background, Spanish-speaking and 
desperately poor. Last year some 11,700 





persons were sent out by the employ- 





“CHRIST TO THE WORLD” is the 
name of an organization in Rome de- 
voted to the promotion of a more effica- 
cious apostolate to the modern pagan 
and de-Christianized world. Its staff 
publishes a quarterly review in English, 
Christ to the World. The group also 
publishes lists of books, pamphlets, films, 
etc. Address: Lungotevere dei Vallati, 
1, Rome, Italy. 


B REV. FRANCIS J. GUENTNER, 
S.J., writer of AMERIcA’s Music Column, 
will conduct an Institute in Liturgical 
Music, in conjunction with Sister Rose 
Vincent, S.L., at St. Louis University, 
June 9-13. Father Guentner will discuss 
polyphony; Sister Rose Vincent will 
treat Gregorian chant. 


B® CHRISTIAN CULTURE: AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN will be the 
topic of a symposium to be held April 
25-26 at Saint Mary’s College, Notre 
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Dame, Ind. Among the speakers will be 
Allen Tate, professor of English at the 
University of Minnesota (“How Not to 
Read Poetry”), and Karl Stern, psychol- 
ogist and author (“Spiritual Aspects of 
Psychotherapy”). 


p> PENTECOST SUNDAY, May 25, 
will see the second annual observance 
of National Youth Adoration Day. This 
day of Eucharistic adoration was in- 
augurated last year by the National 
Council of Catholic Youth. It is intended 
to mark each year the end of the Cath- 
olic Youth Communion Crusade, which 
begins in October during Catholic 
Youth Week. 


pBTHE GUADALUPE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE is one of the many 
services of Our Lady’s Youth Center to 
the poor of south E] Paso, Texas (see 
Am. 1/15/55, pp. 339-40 for a brief 
account of the center). The 30,000 


ment service. The center, at 515 S. 
Kansas St., El Paso (P. O. Box 1474), 
is under the care of Rev. Harold J. 
Rahm, S.]. 


p> PARENTS OF TEEN-AGERS in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque have now 
available to them a practical Guide for 
Parents of Catholic Youth, published by 
the archdiocesan Bureau of Education 
(1100 Bluff St., Dubuque, Iowa). It 
includes a select bibliography (Paper, 
36p. 50¢; 10 or more 40¢ each). 


pB READING TECHNIQUES will be 
the subject of workshops to be held at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, 
and at the University of Detroit this 
summer. The Mount St. Mary’s work- 


‘shop, June 30-July 11, will discuss the 


development of reading skills, grouping 
techniques and training of the superior 
student. The Detroit workshop, June 23- 
July 18, will discuss diagnostic and re- 
medial techniques in reading. C. K, 
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Editorials 





Need We Halt the Tests? 


ve oR NoT the great powers put a halt to nu- 
clear tests is not, by itself, of decisive importance 
in the armaments race. More significant would be a halt 
in the production of nuclear weapons and the destruc- 
tion of existing stocks. Even more useful would be a 
foolproof method of international inspection and con- 
trol, joined to an agreement to limit or outlaw the 
weapon. The mere suspension of testing will never rid 
us of our fear of atomic warfare. 

Nevertheless, the Soviets’ unilateral announcement 
that they intend to suspend tests has been more than a 
psychological stroke. It has compelled the United States 
to spell out, as much for our own benefit as for that of 
our allies and the uncommitted nations, just what our 
atomic-armaments objectives really are. 

In Washington, the experts are divided as to whether 
this country can afford to stop testing, even after the 
forthcoming series. Some of them, such as H-bomb au- 
thority Dr. Edward Teller and Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, argue that it is 
difficult for us to detect atomic explosions in the USSR. 
The Soviets, therefore, would be able to continue their 
experiments in secret during the supposed moratorium 
on testing. These allegations, however, are challenged 
by other experts. Pending the settlement of such an im- 
portant point, the United States is obviously entitled to 
go slow before agreeing to a suspension of tests. 

According to Washington correspondents, however, 
the reasons for our decision to go on with the tests are 
not, in reality, entirely dependent on the issue of de- 
tection. Some of these reporters, such as Roscoe Drum- 
mond of the New York Herald-Tribune, suggest that if 
the real reasons for our stand—as opposed to the official 
ones—were given to the public, the net result might be 
far better. 


“Soviet Progress and 


— NOVEMBER, WHEN the Soviet satellites made big 
black headlines, the American people suffered a 
shock from which they have not yet fully recovered. It 
was immediately clear, even to the average citizen, that 
we had committed the cardinal blunder of underesti- 
mating the capabilities of our opponent. Everyone 
knew that the Russians were a backward people still 
in the process of catching up with the industrial revolu- 
tion. Everyone knew that they were saddled with a 
Communist form of government which deadened in- 
dividual initiative and stifled creative energy. Everyone 
knew that the men at the top were jealous and am- 
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It seems that one of the real reasons why we oppose 
a halt in testing is our exposed position in the field of 
conventional weapons. Britain has already taken sizable 
steps to reduce its conventional armaments. Many Gov- 
ernments on the continent, our Nato allies, may in the 
near future find it impossible to maintain large stand- 
ing forces of the old type. The collapse of this elaborate 
Nato defense system would expose Europe to attack 
unless the weakness in conventional arms is compen- 
sated for by the addition of tactical atomic weapons. 
But our experiments have not yet perfected such 
weapons to the point of producing the desired “clean” 
bomb. 

We have learned from experience that pronounced 
weakness is as much a threat to peace as an oversupply 
of armaments. As Gen. Robert C. Wedemeyer reminded 
Congress a short while ago, of necessity our allies must 
constantly reckon whether the United States is able 
to stand up to the Soviets. If they conclude that the 
United States is too weak and cannot protect them, 
they will, in understandable self-interest, make plans to 
abandon us. As for the uncommitted peoples who pro- 
fess to be shocked by our stress on nuclear defenses, it 
might be far more reassuring to them to get from us a 
candid explanation of our policy. Instead, it must be 
feared that their confidence in us and our intentions has 
been weakened by the ambiguity and inconsistency of 
many of our public stands up to now. 

Our insistence on remaining a strong atomic power 
should not preclude constructive suggestions from 
which all the world may benefit. Indeed, the uproar 
over the halting of tests proves we must come up with 
some world-appealing ideas. Surely this country can 
present an answer which will be as much to the honor 
of America as it is to its security. 


American Enterprise” 


bitious and spent most of their time in a grim struggle 
for power and survival. On the other hand, everyone 
knew that we Americans were the greatest people in 
the world, and that anything marked “Made in the 
U. S. A.” was bound to be superior to anything made 
anywhere else. Then it was that Sputniks I and II went 
hurtling aloft and the hard, sobering task of reassess- 
ment began. 

In this process of reassessment an important chapter 
was written last fall when the Committee for Economic 
Development met in Washington to celebrate its 15th 
birthday. Before this select group of businessmen and 
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educators appeared six experts on the Cold War. Allen 
Dulles, head of the Central Intelligence Agency, set the 
stage for a tough-minded off-the-record briefing by 
highlighting the main battlegrounds of the Cold War— 
military, scientific, economic. Presidential Assistant 
Clarence B. Randall discussed Soviet economic pene- 
tration of the underdeveloped countries. J. Sterling Liv- 
ingston of Harvard University analyzed Soviet produc- 
tion and military procurement. A fellow academician, 
Prof. Jerome Wiesner of MIT, explored Soviet progress 
in research and technology. Edward L. Allen of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and Princeton’s Prof. War- 
ren W. Eason asked and answered the question, “Are 
the Soviets Winning the Battle of Production?” 

At the end of the meeting the audience was so im- 
pressed by what it had heard that the question arose of 
making these materials available to a broader public. 
Would the speakers be willing to publish their papers? 
Could the papers be screened for security reasons with- 
out loss of vital substance? 

Happily these questions were answered in the affirma- 
tive. With the exception of Mr. Dulles’ paper, the pro- 
ceedings of the CED anniversary sessions are now 
available in a slim, 126-page book, Soviet Progress and 


American Enterprise. To offset the loss of Mr. Dulles’ 
contribution, the editors have added the introductory 
remarks which Vice President Nixon made at the CED 
meeting and a masterly address on the Cold War by 
William C. Foster, formerly Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense and co-chairman of the special Presidential study 
group known as the Gaither Committee. The book is 
published by Doubleday and sells for $2. 

We have adopted the extraordinary means of noting 
this book in our editorial columns because in these 
times of doubt and confusion it presents the best brief 
picture of Soviet capabilities and American resources 
that we have seen. If you are curious to know how the 
balance of power stands today, and what resources the 
Kremlin can dispose of to wage military, cultural and 
economic warfare, this is the book for you. If it shocks 
you and incites to some fresh thinking about the Soviet 
Union and the extent of the challenge is poses for the 
free world, so much the better. Too many of us still 
don’t realize, in Mr. Nixon’s words, that if the Commu- 
nists ever gain control over “the so-called uncommitted 
world—the billion people who live in Asia, Southeast 
Asia and the Near East, they will have won the battle 
for the world.” 


Our New Editorial Table 


A MASTERPIECE WAS UNVEILED in our editorial office 
during the last week of March. It was delivered to 
our door with no fanfare and considerable incongruity 
when a rather battered truck jockeyed for space on our 
traffic-lined street and three husky men in old work 
clothes hopped out, swung open the doors and gently 
maneuvered the masterpiece into the editorial sanctum. 
The three “workmen” were two young Jesuit semi- 
narians from the house of philosophy at Shrub Oak, 
N. Y., and a Jesuit lay brother. 

When the object of their maneuvering was stripped 
of its protective case and paper wrappiugs, a truly mag- 
nificent table gleamed out in the editorial board room. 
It is 12 feet long and of trapezoid shape. Under the 
satin sheen of the finish, the oaken grain has been 
matched in a lovely design; the angle-joints are so 
silky-smooth to the touch that they seem no more than 
penciled lines. Every ounce of its 400 beautifully de- 
signed and executed pounds bespeaks the craftsman 
whose loving care and pride in his work has produced 
this masterpiece of the cabinetmaker’s art. And who 
was the artist-craftsman? He was the Jesuit lay brother. 

Several days after we had rejoiced in our new table, 
we read an address given at the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Science Association at Denver. Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, dean of education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, delivered a severe indict- 
ment of one aspect of American culture and education. 
The problems that science teachers face, he charged, 


are problems that are deeply rooted in a “tradition of — 


sloppy craftsmanship” on all levels of American educa- 
tion and work. This blight, he stated, extends from the 
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garage mechanic who does a slipshod job of repairing 


a car to the would-be English teacher who does not | 


bother about proper punctuation and good grammar. 
Yet our times demand precision as never before. 

The successful career is, of course, a legitimate goal, 
but there is a deeper motivation to inspire worker or 
scholar to forswear “sloppy craftsmanship.” It is the 
motive of proper pride in one’s work. The unsung 
[What? After this tribute?] Jesuit lay brother to whom 
we are indebted labored for 175 long hours over his 
masterpiece. He was not struggling toward a successful 
career. But he was driven to achieve the perfection of 
his craftsmanship, because he knew the dignity of his 
work. He knew it because he realized that any legiti- 
mate product of the human hand and brain is human— 
and therefore Godlike. He knew, too, that any such 
human work has been sanctified by the Son of God- 
was He not known as the “son of the carpenter”? 

The burden of inculcating such an esteem for the job 
at hand lies heavily on our whole educational establish- 
ment. But it lies primarily on the home. It is within 
those walls that children must first learn, not merely 
that “what’s worth doing is worth doing well,” but 
worth doing perfectly for their own sake as human per- 
sons, for the sake of the work and for the glory of God. 

We shall sit around this lovely table twice every 
week, discussing and hammering out editorials and 
comments and the entire policy of this Review. We can 
only hope and literally pray that our work, in content 
and style, will reflect—week in and week out—the hatred 
of “sloppy craftsmanship” that shines out of every 
shimmering grain of our new board-room table. 
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2 pian the world at large Britain has 
seemed for years like a two-party state; a na- 
tion for whose political spoils Conservatives and 
Labor have fought to a finish at every general 
election. Scope for intervention by third parties 
has been precluded to some extent by the dis- 
ciplined organization of the established political 
machines, as well as by the size of the funds re- 
quired to build and maintain a party. 

Above all, the entrance of new parties into the 
political scene has been rendered almost impos- 
sible by an electoral system which sends victorious 
candidates to Parliament on a basis of simple ma- 
jority vote. There is no alternative vote in Britain; 
no system of preferences; no proportional repre- 
sentation. The plurality of parties and chronic in- 
stability characteristic of French politics is there- 
by avoided; but the price paid, some say, is the 
domination of the political life of the country by 
a couple of impersonal giants, and the stifling, per- 
haps forever, of the minority vote. 

In Britain in 1950, for example, some 2.6 million 
votes—9.1 per cent of those cast—went to 475 men 
and women who ran for Parliament in the name 
of a third British party; but, as a result of Britain’s 
electoral system, only nine of them found their 
way to the House of Commons. The candidates in 
question were members of the Liberal party. In 
the light of figures like these, it is possible to say, 
on one basis, that the party has remained inade- 
quately represented for years. What was a great 
party fifty years ago, with 387 seats in the House 
of Commons, was split by internal divisions in 
World War I, then ousted steadily by Labor’s 
social policies, to be left finally with only 12 Mem- 
bers of Parliament at the end of World War II. 
Despite that gloomy record, a sizable proportion 
of Britain’s electorate during the past thirty years 
continued to vote Liberal, even though they knew 
that the candidates of their choice had little 
chance of being elected and their party no chance 
whatsoever of forming a Government. In 1950, as 
we have just seen, nearly 10 per cent of Britain’s 
electorate cast their votes for what some would 
call a hopeless cause. 

That in itself is remarkable. Even more remark- 
able has been the trend of recent by-elections in 
Britain, which have shown Liberal candidates, 
though unsuccessful, gaining at the expense of 
Conservative and Labor rivals. If Conservatives 
have reason to be depressed at recent defeats, 
Labor has no cause for jubilation. Votes lost by 
their rivals have gone, not to them, but to defeated 
Liberal candidates. Britain’s Labor party, it would 
seem, has not appeared in recent months as a de- 
sirable alternative to a Conservative Government. 
Meanwhile, the inclination of the political pundits 





—Liberal Revival in Britain? 





has still been to write off the Liberal party; to see 
it merely as a party of protest, devoid of policy 
and possessed only of a nuisance value. 

That was the situation until Friday, March 28. 
Then the bomb burst; for on that day the voters 
in a constituency of England’s West Country 
elected as their Member of Parliament a Liberal 
candidate. At Torrington in Devon, Mark Bonham 
Carter, after a desperate three-cornered fight 
which caught the imagination of the whole coun- 
try, beat all his political rivals. By so doing he 
turned a Conservative majority of 9,312 into a 
Liberal win by 219 votes. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the electorate voted at Torrington; and, 
while the Conservative share of the votes cast fell 
by 27.68 per cent, Labor's proportion went down 
by 10.31 per cent. 

In the light of this astonishing result, one can 
now talk with sanity of the possibility of a Liberal 
revival in Britain. And the possibility is enhanced 
by the immense psychological advantage which 
the victory at Torrington has brought to the Lib- 
eral party. No longer can either of Britain’s main 
political parties confidently tell the prospective 
Liberal voter that a voice for the party of his de- 
sires is a vote wasted, since candidates of that 
party have no chance in any election. It used to 
look like that and, because it did so, many in 
Britain who were Liberals at heart reluctantly 
gave their votes to Conservative and Labor can- 
didates. The Liberal victory at Torrington—their 
first win in a by-election for 29 years--has shown 
that they need do so no longer. 

Torrington has showz the possibility of the 
seemingly impossible, for there a Liberal candi- 
date captured for his party a seat won by the Con- 
servatives at Britain’s last general election by a 
majority of more than 9,000. What, then, of the 45 
Conservative Members of Parliament who had 
majorities of less than 7,000 in the last general 
election in 1955, and who will have Liberal as well 
as Labor candidates opposed to them when the 
country next goes to the polls? At the moment, I 
imagine, they are a trifle uneasy. 

Meanwhile, at a deeper level, the Liberal vic- 
tory at Torrington has revealed a trend that the 
world would do well to watch. For it may signify 
a desire on the part of the British people to be 
done with the doctrinaire domination which has 
been thrust on them for so long by two enormous, 
overcentralized and highly impersonal political 
machines. It may mean the beginning in Britain 
of a move away from political extremes, in the 
direction of those middle-of-the-road policies 
toward which, in the longer run, Britain’s political 
life, following the social instinct of its people, 
tends in the end to gravitate. Pau. CRANE, S.J. 
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Catholics and Censorship 


John Cogley 


[When Faruer Haroip C. Garpiner, s.J., the Literary 
Editor of this Review, received the first copies of his 
new book, Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship (Hanover 
House, $2.95), we wrote to Joun Cociey and asked him 
to review it for AMeErtica. This is such a provocative re- 
view of so important a book that, in order to stimulate 
discussion of these issues, we judged it ought to be pub- 
lished as a feature article. Eprror] 


Gardiner’s book is that in agreeing to write it he 

took on a man-size job. The second thing is that 
it is hard to think of anyone who could have done it 
better. It will be no surprise to readers of AMERICA to 
learn that its Literary Editor has produced a study 
which is competent, authoritative, temperate and can- 
did—urbane has always been the word for Father 
Gardiner’s work. But it is particularly fortunate that he 
was prevailed upon to accept the assignment, for ex- 
actly the qualities that Father Gardiner has always 
shown are most needed to lift the level of debate about 
the famous “censorship” question. 

Catholics are by no means the only group involved, 
but they are certainly in the thick of the present con- 
troversy about censorship. I suppose this is so because 
the Legion of Decency and the National Office for 
Decent Literature have received such widespread (and 
often unfavorable) publicity in recent years. Another 
reason, of course, is that the Church, with its Index of 
Forbidden Books, is frankly pro-censorship. Actually, 
just about everybody is for censorship of some kind. 
I know no one, even among the most rigid of my civil- 
libertarian friends, who opposes censorship of all kinds. 
But some people are less pro-censorship than others. 
It is generally believed that, among Americans, Cath- 
olics are the most pro-censorship of all. 

Catholic ecclesiastical censorship, Father Gardiner 
makes clear, is grounded in theory. That theory in turn 
is grounded in traditional theological and philosophical 
principle. Father Gardiner makes the “theoretical” case 
for censorship in several enlightening chapters before 
turning his attention to the specific problems raised by 
the existence of the Legion of Decency and the NODL 
in the free, pluralistic society of America. His readers 


Te FIRST AND OBVIOUS THING to say about Father 





Mr. Coctey, founding editor of Today and formerly 
executive editor of Commonweal, is at present a staff 
director of the Fund for the Republic. 
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will learn that there is not only stern logic but a full 
measure of charity, common sense and respect for in- 
dividual freedom in the Church’s official legislation on 
the subject. Censorship, he makes amply clear, is not 
an example of clerical thought control, as some of the 
more vulgar critics of Catholicism would have it. 

I think, however, that even Father Gardiner might 
agree that the kind of logic which supports the Catholic 
case for censorship is unlikely to move minds that have 
not made the Catholic commitment. In a strictly Cath- 
olic context, where spiritual authority is the key issue, 
the case for the Church’s censorship policy is persua- 
sive. Outside that context, I suspect, the “logical” appeal 
is weak indeed. I can see how a secular liberal or de- 
vout Protestant could study the argument for the Index 
of Forbidden Books, for instance, and agree that it 
might make sense—but only if Catholicism makes sense. 


THOMISTIC BASIS 


In setting forth the theoretical case for govern- 
mental, as distinct from ecclesiastical, censorship, Fa- 
ther Gardiner leans heavily on the political principles 
developed by Saint Thomas. For instance, he quotes 
the well-known definition of law as “an ordinance of 
reason made for the common good by the public per- 
sonage who has charge of the community, and promul- 
gated.” I wish that here he had given more considera- 
tion to a later development, the limited-government 
concept which we have in this country, and perhaps 
added a little to that definition so that it came out: 
“an ordinance of reason within the limits of the state’s 
constitutionally defined competence, made for the com- 
mon good, etc.” For it seems to me that right here is 
the heart of the present problem. 

There are some tasks that our Government just can- 
not do. Government cannot do them, not because they 
have no relationship to the common good, but because 
the people, in their search for freedom, have chosen to 
do them themselves without the aid of the coercive 
force of government. 

In the field of censorship, according to the system, 
the state’s authority is severely limited. It is confined 
to the most basic sustenance of public morality—the 
suppression of obvious pornography and arrant libel, 
for instance. This does not mean the people have no 


‘concern for public decency or harbor illusions about 


the readiness of a few to abuse their freedom. It means 
that, acting through their own voluntary associations, 
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the people have assumed responsibilities that in other 
societies were pre-empted by the state. 

“The people,” of course, is an abstraction; individual 
Americans do not agree on how specific things should 
be done, or even on whether they should be done at 
all. “The people” as such are only agreed that if there 
is a vacuum of responsibility in society, it is to be filled, 
not by the state, but by their own voluntary efforts. 
It seems to me that the Legion of Decency and the 
NODL at their best fill such a vacuum, and in doing 
so play an honorable role in the free society. They 
would perform an even more useful function, I have 
always thought, if they limited their public concerns 
to those concepts of public morality which are shared 
by all, and did so as part of a larger nonsectarian effort. 
As it is, their excursions into public life are too often 
regarded as being prompted not so much by a genuine 
civic concern as by imperialistic designs on the cultural 
life of America. 


FREEDOM FOR THE GROUP CONSCIENCE 


Father Gardiner provides a very thorough descrip- 
tion of these two Catholic organizations. He is able to 
correct a number of misstatements and misconceptions 
about them that have gained fairly wide circulation. 
The presence of two such specifically Catholic organi- 
zations operating in public life has certainly presented 
difficulties for our pluralist culture—difficulties which 
Father Gardiner recognizes—but he argues persuasively 
that they are operating within the charter of the free 
society, even if they do not always reflect its temper. 

If political and religious freedom means anything, it 
means that groups like the Legion and the NODL have 
a basic democratic right to concern themselves with 
public morality. They are fully entitled to use methods 
of persuasion, and even to exercise prudent “pressure,” 
to lift the moral level of popular entertainment and 
hold back the flood of cigar-store obscenity. In individ- 
ual cases their judgment and methods—and especially 
the judgment and methods of less disciplined periph- 
eral groups inspired by their work—have not always 
been exemplary. Father Gardiner is ready to concede 
that point. So too, I would suppose, are the directors 
of the two organizations. But no sustained effort, es- 
pecially in a touchy business like this, can be expected 
to avoid occasional mistakes. They are easily forgiven. 

More important is the question whether any private 
group should be permitted to perform what is es- 
sentially a public task. And even more important than 
that is the question whether such a group should be 
permitted to operate in the public arena as labelers 
of moral “poison,” though such action does not have 
even that quasi-authority which the general public has 
given to, say, the American Medical Association’s 
passing on medical matters or the American Bar As- 
sociation’s defining of legal ethics. 

Some say no, arguing with great persuasiveness that 
the Legion and NODL have a particular (Catholic) 
concept of morality and interpretation of natural law 
which, in practice if not in theory, they are imposing 
on the rest of society. The dangers that such groups 
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Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship 


V Law is not the only means at hand for society 
to use for the protection of the common good. 
Social forces such as custom and tradition are at 
work constantly, shaping and forming our demo- 
cratic life—traditions and customs that may be 
somewhat opposed to one another, but which, 
existing in an atmosphere of free debate, enrich 
our cultural lives. The law may, indeed, have to 
be called upon or step in of its own accord to 
settle this or that dispute. The law may be and 
frequently is the final arbiter, but it is not always 
the first court of appeal. 


* a * 


V It follows that society, which has the right 
and duty to establish laws for the common good, 
has, by the same title, the right and the duty to 
exercise coercion. It would seem superfluous to 
emphasize this truth were it not for the fact that 
most of the controversy about censorship seems 
to rest fundamentally at exactly this crux. A great 
number of those who oppose censorship in any 
shape or form deny implicitly . . . that society has 
the right to censor. . . . We aver in these pages 
that the state has not only the right but is solemnly 
bound by the duty to censor, under certain cir- 
cumstances. 
Sf * % 


VV The Catholic Church has never gone along 
with the profound-sounding but really vapid state- 
ment we hear these days in connection with the 
effect books have or can have on morals. In the 
attempt to show that censorship of any type is 
unneeded, the opponents of restriction of reading 
matter for the young often come up with the state- 
ment that “no book has ever seduced a girl.” But 
many a book has seduced many a girl, and people 
more mature than girls as well. Minds have been 
swayed to truth and to falsehood through reading, 
and a mind lured into error is a mind seduced. .. . 


& % * 


V It has always seemed to me that those who be- 
little the deleterious influence of books are defeat- 
ing their own case. They seem to have a low 
opinion of the very printed word they are trying 
to save from destruction at the hands of censor- 
ship, for if books cannot “seduce” anyone, how 
can they inspire anyone—or are all books of equal 
insipidity?. . . If some books are not explosive 
enough to be viewed with alarm, it would seem 
to follow that no books are worthy to be viewed 
with interest. 


[The above quotations are from Catholic View- 
point on Censorship and are printed here with the 
permission of the publishers, Hanover House.]| 
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‘will play the role of cultural dictator are too great to 
permit them freedom of action, it is argued. 

But there are some of us who believe that such a 
hazard is found in the very fiber of freedom. We believe 
that the free society has within itself the resources 
necessary to curb the excesses of censorial zeal. Like 
other groups, these organizations are in the long run 
amenable to reasonable argument, are sensitive to pub- 
lic criticism and recognize that their effectiveness is 
dependent on popular good will. The one thing the 
free society should not do, and especially not do in 
the name of freedom, is to deprive them of their liberty 
to act. 

This, however, means that the groups themselves 
have the obligation to exercise a wider measure of pru- 
dence than they have sometimes shown, to temper their 
zeal for “decency” with concern for the values of free- 
dom, and to think, probably more seriously than they 
are wont to do, of their obligations to the free society 
as well as of the privileges they derive from being 
members of it. They are in the public arena. They see 
themselves as performing a public task. They have spe- 


God's Exceptional 
Joseph A. Owens 


LITTLE BOY LOOKED AT THE FLOOR, nervously slid 
A his right foot back and forth for a few seconds, 
and then with exuberant confidence said: “I’m 
smart enough to answer that question.” And he did. 
There are thousands of other Catholic children in the 
United States who could answer the catechism question 
which momentarily stalled this 10-year-old member of 
a Sunday morning religious-instruction class in West 
Hartford, Conn. But they are not being given the op- 
portunity. They are God’s cloistered little children— 
the 1.5 million mentally retarded boys and girls of 
Catholic parents in the United States. 

Of the 4 million babies born in this country each year 
120,000 are mentally deficient. Why this is so is a ques- 
tion that continues to baffle the medical profession. 
Though theories on causes are yet to be proven, light 
is being beamed into the lives of the little people whom 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston affectionately 
calls “the exceptional children.” The level of retardation 
has been broken down into three categories: the 
educable, the trainable and the totally dependent. Of 
every 30, only one requires complete custodial care for 
life; four can learn to care for their personal needs and 





Mr. Owens’ last America article was on the adoption 
of Negro children (9/14/57). He is a member of the 
staff of the Catholic Transcript of Connecticut. 
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cial obligations, then, not to disturb civic unity or ignore 
the ground rules of democratic procedures. They should 
be ready for public controversy about their actions, and 
accept public criticism with grace and understanding. 

It has been said that there will be no solution to the 
problem of censorship in the free society until all men 
concerned with liberty become men of prudence, and 
men of prudence cease to be prudes. This will be the 
millennium. In the meantime, debate about such mat- 
ters is inevitable. The question is, will it be rational de- 
bate or mere wrangling poisoned with prejudice and 
acrimony? Father Gardiner’s book is a solid contribu- 
tion to rational debate. He has performed an important 
public service in preparing it. I don’t know anywhere 
else where the Catholic viewpoint is expressed so 
clearly. He has gone even further, offering an appendix 
which includes the well-known charges against Catholic 
“censorship” efforts that were made by the editor of 
Harpers magazine and the directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, as well as replies that were made 
to them by leading Catholic authorities. In doing so, 
he has served society well. We are all in his debt. 


Children 


live in a semidependent state; and 25, through special 
courses, can become self-supporting. This means that 97 
per cent of all Catholic mentally defective children are 
able to understand religious instructions if special 
classes are available, and can later receive the wonder- 
ful graces of the sacraments of penance and Holy Com- 
munion. 

While State legislation and voluntary community 
projects have improved the material future of children 
with limited learning capacities, Catholic education in 
general has not kept pace. But there are splendid ex- 
ceptions. The St. Coletta Schools for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Jefferson, Wis., and Hanover, Mass., staffed by 
the Sisters of St. Francis, have helped set the pattern 
for the over-all training of handicapped children. Rev. 
Elmer H. Behrmann has organized a residential school, 
15 day classes and two special senior classes for the St. 
Louis Archdiocese. 

These and other isolated efforts are quite successful. 
But there have been too few such schools; moreover, 
they do not reach the child remaining at home under 
the care of his parents or placed in State residential 
quarters. In some places parents of retarded children 
have organized to fill the gap. Among the pioneers are 


. the Helpers of the Holy Innocents in San Francisco. 


This group grew out of a mother’s request to the 
Sisters of the Holy Family to help her young daughter 
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learn about God. Word 
spread rapidly, and today, 
under the direction of Sister 
Miriam Auxilium, mothers 
of children, college students 
and _ professional teachers 
conduct classes. Last year 
18 “holy innocents” received 
Holy Communion for the 
first time, making a total of 
97 children who have ad- 
vanced this far in seven 
years. Offshoots of these 
classes include an annual 
retreat for parents, family 
Communion Sundays, and a 
Christmas tableau featuring 
students. Archbishop John J. Mitty wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the Helpers of the Holy Innocents, and at the 
Archdiocesan Theological Conference in 1955 all the 
priests of the archdiocese were told about the work, 
and a chaplain was appointed for the unit. 

Few lay groups have approached the Helpers of the 
Holy Innocents in effectiveness. Many undertakings 
have been started, born of enthusiasm, then allowed to 
die away. There are various reasons for such failures. 
Volunteer instructors are not always capable of decid- 
ing whether or not a child is ready for Holy Com- 
munion. The newness of the idea causes parish priests 
to be cautious about making the sacraments available 
to children who until a few years ago were kept hidden 
from view. Some parents lose interest when they do not 
see their children attain the goal that mother, father 
and child have sought so eagerly—the sacraments of 
penance and Holy Communion. 


OFFICIAL RETICENCE 


Priests should not be too readily criticized for their 
reluctance in this matter. Authorities in moral theology 
and Canon Law have said little about the mentally re- 
tarded. In the Ecclesiastical Review for September, 
1954, Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., noted that the 
decree Quam singulari of St. Pius X, making the Holy 
Eucharist available to children as soon as they reach 
the age of reason, does not require the full use of 
reason: “nor is the full use of reason necessary, but the 
incipient use is sufficient—that is, some kind of use of 
reason” (p. 201). Father Connell went on to say he was 
inclined to believe that “any child who can express 
ideas in speech, even though very simply and con- 
fusedly, can be presumed to be capable of receiving 
Holy Communion if proper training is provided.” 

Rev. Arthur L. Garbin, director of St. Anthony’s 
School for Exceptional Children, Oakmont, Pa., says: 


One inexperienced with these children is likely to 
assume that they are incapable of meeting the 
requisite conditions. He is apt to require of them 
as much as is required of the normal child, rather 
than the minimum understanding and minimum 
intention indicated by the Code of Canon Law and 
moral authors. 
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Father Garbin says that “ability to understand,” not 
chronological age, is the important factor in judging 
whether or not a retarded person should be admitted 
to the sacraments. 

Msgr. James Feider, chaplain of St. Coletta’s School, 
Jefferson, Wis., reported in 1952 that 95 per cent of 
those admitted to the sacraments in this institution are 
daily communicants. He states: 


According to our experience, all patients with an 
IQ of 40 or higher can, with proper direction, be 
brought to the sacraments. I also find that most 
of those in the range from 30 to 40 IQ can be 
trained to be communicants, 


It is clear, then, that the Church wants the mentally re- 
tarded to have access to the special graces of the sacra- 
ments; and that the child, though he may not reach the 
mentality of an average seven-year-old until he is per- 
haps 14, can profitably receive Holy Communion. These 
facts need reiteration. 


NEED FOR SURVEYS 


Retarded children fortunate enough to be living in a 
Catholic institution are reared in a healthy spiritual 
atmosphere. Such children, however, are in the minority. 
The Directory of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional 
Children lists 19 residential schools and 35 day schools 
scattered across the country. In some areas day schools 
are easily accessible, but in most places they are non- 
existent. In New York State, for example, there are only 
two. At best, a few thousand of the 1.5 million mentally 
retarded Catholic children are receiving spiritual train- 
ing in such institutions. 

In every diocese, and probably in the majority of 
parishes, there are mentally retarded children. Provid- 
ing Catholic education for them is a catechetical prob- 
lem of a parish and community level. Though com- 
plete figures are not available, priests and religious in 
the work believe that because State facilities tend to 
give entrance priority to totally dependent children, 
the larger percentage of the trainable and educable 
children live with their parents. To find who they are 
and where they are, surveys would be necessary in each 
diocese. 

Once the facts are available, a plan of action can be 
drafted. A traveling team of specially trained priests or 
Sisters holding regularly scheduled classes throughout 
the diocese might be a partial answer. Neighborhood 
car pools could be used to bring the children to central 
locations a few days each week. Since the mentally re- 
tarded child tires after 30 to 45 minutes of work, more 
than one geographical area could be covered in a 
single day. 

Nor should the laity’s capabilities be overlooked. This 
year the Bridgeport, Conn., Diocese started Saturday 
morning classes in Bridgeport and Stamford. In Bridge- 
port one or two Sisters from each of the city’s parochial 
schools, a group of about 12 in all, carry out the instruc- 
tion. In Stamford a group of trained lay people run the 
classes under the supervision of a priest. Both cities re- 
port progress. 
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The deficiencies and failures in caring for the spir- 
itual needs of retarded boys and girls—who, after all, 
are more like normal children than they are different 
from them—can to some extent be blamed on parents. 
Sister Miriam Auxilium says: “Mothers of retarded chil- 
dren are better aware of the difficulties, and also of the 
aptitudes, of the children than anyone else.” She further 
asserts that if the mothers have the time to take a 
course in Christian doctrine and teaching methods, they 
are natural teachers. A difficulty in this area is the 
“Why did this happen to us?” attitude which still per- 
sists among many parents. The abnormal child must be 
recognized as a child of God, not as a cause for shame. 

If the youngster is educable or trainable—and 97 per 
cent are—he should be taken to Sunday Mass with the 
family. He can understand love and respect. There is 
no better place to start building his life than in the 
atmosphere of love for his Creator. The worst possible 
attitude is for a parent to think that the life on earth of 
a retarded child is pointless. Archbishop Cushing calls 
attention to their special role this way: 


When Jesus said: “that the power of God may be 
made manifest in Him”; when Paul said: “He Lath 
chosen the weak things of this world in order to 
demonstrate His power’—they meant something 
positive. Their point was that God has a work to do 
through the exceptional child. It is a work that 
— wouldn't be done through any other 
child. 


Since these children are the least endowed, having 


New Hope for the 


Benjamin L. Masse 


HEN ON AuGusT 14, 1935 President Franklin D. 

\ X / Roosevelt signed the Wagner, Lewis, Dough- 

ton bill, he expressed the hopes that inspired 
the bill’s sponsors. This law, he said, would give “some 
measure of protection to the average citizen.” It would 
do more than that. By assuring some degree of con- 
tinuity of income, it would tend to blunt the severity 
of depressions and provide “an economic structure of 
vastly greater soundness.” 

Most economists would agree that the Social Se- 
curity Act, which established a system of Federal- 
State Unemployment Compensation and a Federal pen- 
sion system, has to a significant extent realized these 
hopes. Certainly, the recessions of 1949-50 and 1953-54 
would have been more severe, and would have en- 
tailed much greater personal and family hardship, had 
the Social Security Act not been on the books. Cer- 
tainly, the present recession would be exacting a larger 





Fr. Masse. s.J., veteran associate editor of AMERICA, 
sees some reforms coming from the current recession. 
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far less talents than their brothers and sisters, they have 
a natural need for religion. The basic things that are 
so important to the average person—a sense of security, 
appreciation, love and kindness—are even more vital to 
the well-being of the mentally retarded. Social workers 
of all faiths have emphasized the fact that the mentally 
retarded child has a tremendous capacity for love. 
Father Garbin adds: “He may even one day prove to 
have a greater capacity for sanctity than most normal 
children or adults.” This veteran in the field has pointed 
out that the mentally handicapped may have a spiritual 
advantage in that the foundation of spiritual life is 
humility—unaffected, open, simple and childlike—qual- 
ities that are not strangers in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CATHOLICS 


The mentally retarded are childlike by nature. For 
this reason, religious programs for them should be 
directed more along the lines of spiritual formation 
than of religious indoctrination. For this purpose special 
teaching aids have been prepared by priests and re- 
ligious experienced in the work. Catholics who have 
accepted the call to bring to the “exceptional child” 
his rightful share of religious knowledge have explored 
many teaching methods and are more than willing to 
share their findings with others. The big problem is not 
techniques—it is to awaken in Catholics generally the 
recognition of a responsibility to these children, coupled 
with a resolve to fulfil the obligation that arises there- 
from. 


Unemployed 


toll of human suffering, and would be arousing greater 
fears of a major depression, were it not for the steady 
stream of government checks flowing these days to re- 
tired workers and their dependents, as well as to the 
unemployed. 

It is perhaps a measure of the law’s success, at least 
in a negative way, that the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which testified against the Social Se- 
curity bill in 1935, no longer opposes this wise and 
humane legislation. In its most recent pronouncement 
on the law—on March 31 before the House Ways and 
Means Committee—an NAM spokesman did, it is true, 
describe the Administration’s emergency plan to extend 
State payments to the jobless as “one of the most 
fantastic proposals of all time.” But it was encourag- 
ing, and a mark of the nation’s progress in social con- 
sciousness and economic literacy, that he did not call 
for the repeal of unemployment compensation. In pleas- 
ing contrast with what the NAM held in 1985, industry 
is now willing to be taxed for the security of its em- 


ployes. 
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To the 40,000 of today’s 5.2 miliion unemployed who 
every week exhaust their jobless pay benefits, and to 
the 6 out of every 10 unemployed who do not qualify 
for such benefits, this may be cold comfort, but never- 
theless it marks a real revolution. We have come a long 
way from the dark days of the 1930’s—especially in 
providing for the security of retired workers. Now there 
is reason to hope that the experience of the postwar 
recessions will incite us to do as much for the involun- 
tarily unemployed as we do for the pensioners. These 
hopes are bound up in the bill which Sen. John F. 
Kennedy and Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy introduced in 
the Senate and House respectively on February 6. 


FEDERAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


On the need for revamping the Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation system, there is widespread 
agreement today in Washington. As the system was 
originally set up, the States were given almost com- 
plete responsibility to determine what benefits would be 
paid, to whom they would be paid, how long they 
would be paid and what the tax on employers would 
be. The Federal Government set only a few minimum 
standards. To facilitate financing the program and to 
exert pressure on the States to participate in it, Con- 
gress fixed a tax of three per cent on the payrolls of 
all employers with eight or more employes (later ex- 
tended to employers with as few as four employes). 
Up to 90 per cent of this tax could be offset by em- 
ployer contributions to approved State programs, The 
remaining 10 per cent was earmarked for a special 
Federal fund from which payments were to be made 
to the States to defray their administrative costs. 

To encourage employment stabilization, employers 
were allowed to deduct from the Federal three-per-cent 
tax not only their actual contributions to the State 
programs, but also whatever part of their contributions 
the States had waived on the basis of experience rating. 
If, for example, an employer had a good record, if he 
laid few of his people off, his unemployment compen- 
sation tax could be reduced. Under the prosperous con- 
ditions of the postwar period, this waiving of contribu- 
tions by the States proceeded apace. Last year the aver- 
age UC tax on payrolls was only 1.3 per cent. In one 
State 95 per cent of the employers paid at the zero 
rate; in nine other States a large proportion of em- 
ployers went scot-free in a similar manner. 

For the most part the re- 
duction in the rate of con- 
tributions has not endan- 
gered the reserve funds from 
which the States make pay- 
ments to their unemployed. 
Even Rhode Island, which 
has been exceptionally hard 
hit by unemployment, could 
without any increase in its 
UC tax continue to pay job- 
less benefits at the 1957 rate 
for another year and a 
half. Massachusetts, another 
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problem State, could continue payments for two years. 
At the other extreme, three States could maintain pay- 
ments for 12 years, and a number of others are also 
very well off. 


CUMBERSOME STATE MACHINERY 


This anomalous state of affairs is only partly due to 
the high employment rate over the past 15 years. It 
is also attributable to the niggardly attitude of most 
States toward their unemployed. Not only have the 
amount and duration of jobless benefits been kept un- 
realistically low, but the eligibility requirements have 
been so tightened in many jurisdictions that for a large 
percentage of unemployed the system is not even begin- 
ning to do what it was set up to do. 

Consider for a moment the question of benefit levels. 
The original goal of unemployinent compensation was 
to give the jobless half their weekly wage. In order 
to do this, it was estimated that the maximum level 
of payment would have to be set at about two-thirds 
of a State’s average weekly wage. In 1939, when the 
system became fully operative, more than half the 
States met this standard, and almost all of them ap- 
proximated it. Today not a single State, including the 
ten States which have a modest supplementary allow- 
ance for dependents of the unemployed, meets the 
standard. Few even come close to it. The result, as 
Senator Kennedy said when he introduced his bill, is 
that the jobless insurance program now “replaces less 
than 20 per cent of the wages lost to unemployed 
workers and their communities—in some hard-hit areas, 
where benefit rights have been exhausted, as little as 
10 per cent.” The 3.3 million workers drawing jobless 
benefits at the end of March were averaging no more 
than a third of their previous earnings. Such a sharp 
drop in spendable income can have disastrous effects 
on many families. It can also have very painful con- 
sequences to the landlord, the corner grocer, the neigh- 
borhood barbershop and all the merchants along Main 
Street. 


SHAME OF THE STATES 


If the States paid these inadequate benefits uniformly 
for a minimum of 26 weeks, the condition of the un- 
employed would be very difficult, indeed; but it would 
not be hopeless. Many of them would manage some- 
how to keep body and soul together without going on 
relief. But State rules governing the duration of bene- 
fits are even less satisfactory than those determining 
the size of the benefits. One State, Pennsylvania, pays 
uniform benefits for 30 weeks, and 7 others pay for 26 
weeks. The rest pay for shorter periods, ranging down 
to a low of 16 weeks in Florida. 

Nor do these low duration periods tell the whole dis- 
graceful story. Thirty-eight States are what is known 
as “variable duration” States. In these jurisdictions, the 
period of benefit payments is related to a worker’s 
earnings during a so-called “base year.” If, for ex- 
ample, an unemployed worker earned only $1,200 dur- 
ing his base year, he would be eligible in most of these 
States to total jobless benefits of no more than $400. 
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This means that if he was entitled to a benefit of $20 a 
week, he would exhaust his benefits at the end of 20 
weeks. The fact that he may have been sick or unem- 
ployed during his base year is given no consideration 
whatsoever. This explains why in some States, even 
though the law may stipulate a duration of 20 or 22 
weeks, the jobless may be eligible for benefits for as 
few as 6 or 8 weeks. 

Finally, under State rules many unemployed persons 
are not eligible for benefits at all. Employes of State 
and local governments are normally not covered. 
Neither are employes of nonprofit organizations. In 
more than half the States, employes of establishments 
with less than four workers are beyond the pale. So 
are domestic workers, farm workers and the self- 
employed. Representative McCarthy told the House on 
February 6 that one out of four of the currently un- 
employed are not covered by jobless insurance. 

Summing all this up, one can say that the unem- 
ployment compensation system is not fulfilling its pur- 
pose today because benefits are too low, are paid for 
too short a time, and don’t reach enough of the un- 
employed. 


TIME FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


For the past five years President Eisenhower has 
been earnestly exhorting the States to strengthen what 
he calls our “valuable first line of defense against eco- 
nomic recession.” He wants the maximum benefit level 
raised to two-thirds of the average weekly wage, so 
that most of the jobless would receive benefits equal 
to half their regular earnings. He has also requested 
the States to adopt a uniform 26-week benefit period. 
Finally, he has asked that workers in establishments 
with fewer than four employes be covered. 

In response to these White House urgings, a number 
of States have over the past few years made some real 
improvements in their UC systems. Not a single one, 
however, has met all the standards the President laid 
down. There isn’t much hope that any of them will 
do so. As Senator Kennedy sagely observed, “no State 
wishes to take action that may make its competitive 
tax position more diffcult, without some guaranty that 
all other States will follow.” The time has come, there- 
fore, for Congress to fix minimum Federal standards 
that all the States must meet. 

This the Kennedy-McCarthy bill (S. 3244; H.R. 
10570) would do. In the first place, it incorporates the 
President's three-point reform program, though in one 
respect it is notably more liberal. Instead of a uniform 
26-week minimum for duration of benefits, it would 
make the minimum 39 weeks. 

Second, the bill liberalizes some of the stringent 
eligibility rules imposed in many of the States. Work- 
ers, for instance, who are fired for misconduct, or who 
quit voluntarily, or who refuse to accept suitable work 
could still be disqualified, but only for a period not to 
exceed four weeks. 

Finally, after providing for the reinsurance of State 
funds, the bill expressly authorizes UC payments to 
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workers who may be receiving supplemental jobless 
benefits from their employers. The bill would take ef- 
fect on July 1, 1959, by which time the State legisla- 
tures would be expected to enact the necessary amend- 
ments to their laws. 

There is one additional provision, temporary in 
character, which is aimed at the present emergency. 
Within 60 days after passage of the bill, the States 
would be obliged to put the new benefit and duration 
levels into effect, with the Federal Government paying 
the difference between the costs of the old program 
and those of the new. This provision would expire on 
July 1, 1959. It would more than satisfy the Administra- 
tion’s request for emergency aid to the unemployed 
who have exhausted their benefits. 


SOBERING ALTERNATIVE 


The Kennedy-McCarthy bill would not require any 
increase in the present maximum tax on employers. 
It represents « judicious compromise between those 
who believe that unemployment compensation ought to 
be Federalized, and those extreme States’ Righters 
who would leave the States to their own inadequate 
devices. The bill does not change the character of 
the Federal-State unemployment compensation system. 
It leaves the States in effective control. Except for the 
obligation to meet the new standards, they would re- 
main as free as before to administer their programs as 
they see fit. 

No doubt this bill can benefit from the process of 
congressional scrutiny and debate. Some will question 
the eligibility provisions for workers who quit their 
jobs for no good reason, or who refuse to accept suit- 
able work. Others may insist—this writer hopes they 
do—that all the States be required to provide allow- 
ances for the dependents of unemployed workers. But 
whatever changes may be deemed advisable, Congress 
ought to deal with this bill as quickly as possible. 
Everyone hopes that by midsummer this recession will 
have run its course. But no one can be sure. Mean- 


-while hundreds of thousands of families need the help 


the bill would give. Should the recession drag on, for 
many of them it’s either that or the relief rolls. 
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State of the Question 





HELPING THE WORLD’S POOR: OUR CHRISTIAN DUTY 


Raymond Scheyven, member of Belgium’s delegation to the 
founding session of the UN, was chairman of the UN Economic 
and Social Council in 1953. He later undertook a special UN 
mission to underdeveloped countries. This competent study 
is among the best of the papers written for the 1957 World 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate and published as World 
Crisis and the Catholic (Copyright 1958, Sheed & Ward). 


Le WEALTHY NATIONS are still too 
ignorant of the want prevailing in 
the world, despite the fact that during 
these last years men of high intellectual 
stature and moral worth have made 
their voices heard in describing the 
proportions which it has assumed. Their 
contribution has been a most valuable 
one and the descriptive study of this 
distress may now be said to be complete; 
it opens our eyes to a dramatic situation, 
for it shows that to eat one’s fill and to 
live decently are still today privileges 
reserved for a minority of human beings. 

These facts and the consequences de- 
riving from them must penetrate into the 
minds of men; public opinion in every 
country—in a special way, Catholic 
circles—must become aware that one of 
the major tasks of our day is still the 
struggle against dire poverty. The prob- 
lem is, however, so vast that one cannot 
expect to deal with it comprehensively 
in a few pages. We must limit ourselves 
to a bare outline, stressing the more 
significant facts. 

It is hard to imagine, without having 
seen it, the real nature of this dire pov- 
erty which oppresses the greater part of 
the human race. In Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and the Near and Middle East, 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
are inexorably doomed, through poverty, 
to endure hunger and to live in un- 
healthy hovels. Endemic diseases find in 
them an easy prey. Hundreds of millions 
of human beings are illiterate and their 
ignorance lends an air of fatalism to 
their distress. Even in Europe, vast ter- 
ritories are still zones of poverty, disease 
and ignorance. 

Hunger leads the procession of miser- 
ies. Not just the occasional hunger due 
to some exceptional penury, but the 
daily, endemic hunger known to more 
than one and a half billion human be- 
ings, i.e., to nearly two-thirds of the 
human race. In their civilized comfort 
and their faith in progress, some might 
think that this state of affairs is on the 
way to improvement. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case—quite the contrary: the 
percentage of the world’s population 
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which is definitely undernourished has 
risen from 38.6 per cent before the war 
to 59.5 per cent at the present time. It 
is almost unbelievable that in spite of 
the tremendous power of the means at 
our disposal, at a time of unprecedented 
scientific and technical progress, we 
have not been able to solve the world’s 
food problem. 

It is in this perspective that the 
world’s population is increasing at the 
rate of 80,000 human beings daily, ice., 
approximately 30 millions annually. Un- 





less adequate steps are taken, the prob- 
lem will only increase; according to a 
United Nations study, the world’s popu- 
lation, which was 2.4 billion in 1950, 
could reach the figure of 3.6 billion in 
about thirty years. 

As was seen by the UN General 
Assembly, the problem of hunger goes 
together with that of slums. A large 
part of the human race is living in pro- 
miscuity. Innumerable families live 
cooped up in one room, and for the most 
part in small, dark, unhealthy mud huts. 
Such housing conditions preclude the 
most elementary hygiene and are a fac- 
tor in the spread of infectious diseases. 

These conditions as regards nutrition 
and housing weaken the whole organism 
and make it an easy prey for disease. 
And so cholera, pneumonia, malaria, 
tuberculosis, trachoma, etc., are rife in 
vast sectors of the globe. The inquiries 
made by the World Health Organiza- 
tion show that some 300 million human 
beings are suffering from malaria. In the 
urban agglomerations of the underde- 
veloped areas there are four times as 
many victims of tuberculosis as in the 
cities of Western countries. In the Near 


East, the Middle East and South-East 
Asia, trachoma is rife, and other oph- 
thalmic diseases leading to blindness. 
Epidemics of cholera, typhoid fever and 
yellow fever still devastate parts of the 
globe at regular intervals, while gastric 
diseases, due to poverty and malnutri- 
tion, take a heavy toll. 

The physical and intellectual vitality 
of many populations is thus undermined 
from infancy; whence an irremediable 
weakening of their capacity for work 
and their physical and moral resistance. 
And so hundreds of millions of human 
beings succumb prematurely to exhaus- 
tion after an unequal battle from birth 
against hunger, disease and despair. 

In the educational field, the picture 
is just as depressing: half of the adults 
in the world can neither read nor write 
and, in the underdeveloped countries, 
persons with any intellectual formation 
number less than 4 per cent of the total 
population. In some countries illiterates 
are more than 80 per cent. 


Evil of Indigence 


We are confronted in this way with 
a vicious circle which is really tragic: 
poverty, malnutrition and disease under- 
mine the vitality of these populations 
and lessen their capacity for the tremen- 
dous effort required for their uplift. If 
this situation was prolonged, it would 
lead to grave social and political prob- 
lems and would end by making the most 
desperate solutions attractive to these 
populations. 

I feel it is superfluous to prove that 
dire poverty is an evil and that no one 
may remain indifferent at the sight of it. 

We all have the duty to fight against 
distress and despair. And yet, I some- 
times meet people who cannot be moved 
by a description and the statistics of 
hunger and disease. These people do 
not understand that the situation of the 
underdeveloped countries is morally in- 
tolerable and that all indifference and 
passivity in this regard are blameworthy 
in conscience. They assert that the out- 
casts of this world are not as wretched 
as we think; that, like their forebears, 
they have never known better living 
conditions and do not suffer as we would 
suffer ourselves. This is not the place for 
long theories on the relativity of happi- 
ness. Suffice it to say that these poor 
people are human beings like ourselves 
and that we, especially we Christians, 
have therefore the imperative duty of 
enabling them to live as men with a 
God-given destiny. Human beings may 
not be divided into two categories, a 
first category, comprising a third of the 
human race, to which we belong and 
which has the right to decent living, and 
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a second category—the other two-thirds 
of mankind—which is obliged to live in 
material circumstances often worse than 
those reserved among us for domestic 
animals. 

The problem raised is, in short, that 
of the responsibility of Western civiliza- 
tion, of “Christian civilization.” Many, 
almost all, underdeveloped countries 
are, we have to admit, ex-colonies, 
where we had undertaken to carry out 
what we have so often called “a great 
work of civilization.” Have we really 
proved worthy of this task of civiliza- 
tion, which was the only justification for 
our presence? 


Day After Tomorrow 


I have often wondered, when passing 
through certain of these countries, what 
prodigies of eloquence I should have 
needed to win the assent of these mil- 
lions of men and women for the great 
political party to which all or nearly all 
of us belong in our own countries, the 
party which defends human rights and 
affirms the sacred character of the hu- 
man person. What, indeed, could I have 
said to these men and women who have 
never known freedom and for whom the 
civilization we wish to see triumph, far 
from establishing living conditions com- 
patible with the respect due to their 
person, has so far brought only famine, 
disease, ignorance and despair? Is it not 
tragic that we are obliged to ask this 
question? But would it not be a still 
greater tragedy to leave it without reply 
precisely when all the elements for a 
solution are in our hands? Time is short; 
tomorrow the population of the under- 
developed countries will have increased 
by millions of human beings whose pres- 
ence will make it much more difficult to 
solve our problem. Tomorrow, too, the 
challenge from the Communist world 
will be still more tormidable; when its 
positions have been consolidated, its 
dominion firmly established over the 
satellite powers, when it has China 
marching by its side, the fascination it 
exerts could become invincible. Today, 
the resources of the free world are great- 
er than those of the Communist world, 
but let us be watchful; for industrial 
and technical progress is making giant 
strides on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. Soon we may be overtaken, and 
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even outstripped, and then it will be too 
late: irresistibly, the needy peoples will 
be seduced and enslaved. 

At first sight, this fascination of com- 
munism seems inexplicable enough. 
Nevertheless, it is a reality; we can see 
the beginnings of revolutionary move- 
ments in almost all parts of Asia and 
Africa, wherever want has prepared the 
way for communism. It is clearly not 
the police regime nor the so-called dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat nor the “re- 
education camps” that fascinate the 
underdeveloped peoples: it would seem 
to be communism’s efficiency which con- 
stitutes for them a terrible temptation. 

This efficiency is assured by dictator- 
ship, whether of a man or of the Party. 
We may not, we should not, like this 
fact; we have to admit, however, that 
if democracy and a parliamentary re- 
gime can function satisfactorily in highly 
developed countries like our own, they 
prove ineffective in other countries, and 
more especially in underdeveloped re- 
gions where only an authoritarian regime 
can “succeed.” Let us, then, be clear- 
sighted and courageous enough to admit 
that, precisely because it brings with it 
a political dictatorship, communism has 
a better chance of success than the 
democracies we should try to establish. 


Varied Economic Regimes 


Should we not also admit the possi- 
bility of several different regimes in the 
economic field? May I say that I am by 
no means convinced of the universal 
excellence of the capitalist regime, based 
essentially on private initiative, the 
profit motive and freedom of competi- 
tion? One may wonder, indeed, whether 
an economic system of this kind is likely 
to succeed in less advanced countries 
which lack precisely these three driving 
forces. 

The communist regime is based, for 
its part, on the collectivization of all the 
means of production. What is more, if 
I have rightly understood what goes on 
in the USSR, the person responsible for 
an agricultural district or an industrial 
concern has to answer for the success 
of the undertaking entrusted to him. 
The stake is his well-being, his freedom 
and, at times, even his life. Soviet work- 
ers have to be “on the dot” at factory 
or office, under pain of forfeiting a con- 
siderable part of their salary, even of 
their freedom. We revolt, and rightly, 
against such methods; we cannot imag- 
ine the necessity of threatening our in- 
dustrial leaders with imprisonment. 
They have—thanks be to God—enough 
spirit of initiative and profit-making 
sense; and there is the urge of competi- 
tion, the urge to outdo one’s neighbors. 





We do not think, either, of compelling 
our workmen or employes to be punc- 
tual by force. But can the same qualities 
be demanded from moujiks who lack the 
traditional zeal of our workers and con- 
tractors, from men and women-—so fre- 
quently met with in the underdeveloped 
countries—who have never learned to 
work, in the pitiless heat of the sun; men 
and women who, after centuries of dire 
poverty, have scarcely any needs to 
satisfy? 

Communism does not, of course, give 
a valid answer to these questions. The 
indolence of the moujik is clearly no 
justification for a philosophy which 
places society at the summit of its scale 
of values and implacably subordinates 
man to the good of the collectivity. Com- 
munists do not have that respect for the 
human person which is the very basis 
of our Christian philosophy. For them, 
the individual does not count, or counts 
for little. Once this thesis has been ac- 
cepted, everything becomes clear in the 
Communist regime. In accordance with 
teachings inculcated in him by the 
Party from his earliest infancy, the mili- 
tant must denounce, “without any con- 
sideration for persons,” whoever is not 
a good servant of society. 

The same justification is good in Com- 
munist eyes for arrests, the transplanta- 
tion of entire populations, forced labor, 
concentration camps and even “spon- 
taneous confessions.” A militant, when 
arrested, must confess his errors public- 
ly, if such a confession is deemed useful 
for society, if it is likely to rekindle the 
flame of enthusiasm in members of the 
party. 

What Is the Common Good 


We Christians have too great a re- 
spect for the human person to accept 
this philosophy. The inhuman conse- 
quences of communism’s inhuman phil- 
osophy cannot be too plainly denounced. 
But do not let us be duped by words 
and satisfied with theoretical anti-com- 
munism. To the shortsighted, the Com- 
munist could easily reply that society is, 
after all, only the totality of the persons 
composing it and that to work for the 
good of society is therefore to ensure the 
happiness of the individuals who make 
up society. Is it not legitimate, he could 
say, to sacrifice a few million human 
beings—those imprisoned, subjected to 
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forced labor, confined in “re-education 
camps’ —as the necessary price of ensur- 
ing the happiness of tens and hundreds 
of millions of other human beings? We 
Christians may not even ask this ques- 
tion, for we know that every human 
being is created in the likeness of God, 
destined for a divine dignity, and may 
not be sacrificed to the happiness of 
other human beings. Does this mean 
that we may be content with living a 
quiet life? It is certainly not by letting 
our respect for the person degenerate 
into mere individualism, or by develop- 
ing our personality cult to the point of 
contempt for the community, that we 
shall prepare to answer the appeal from 
the needy peoples. A fruitful anxiety 
should take possession of our souls when 
we learn, for instance, that Stalin’s Con- 
stitution, in proclaiming: “If any man 
will not work, neither let him eat,” is 
only taking its text from St. Paul’s Sec- 
ond Epistle to the Thessalonians (3:10). 

The revolutionary principle on which 
Communists base their doctrine and 
their methods proves also terribly effi- 
cient. Wherever they take control, they 
get rid of the men in power, liquidate 
the ruling classes and imprison the 
“feudal lords.” It must be admitted that 
this brutal entrance staged for the revo- 
lution is far more efficient than our 
serene respect for the past. We have 
learned, unfortunately, that in many 
underdeveloped countries, it would not 
be much use sending technicians and 
investing capital if, at the same time, 
certain reforms were not effected and 
power taken out of certain incompetent 
and corrupt hands. Where the Commu- 
nists effect a revolution, we have at heart 
the respect for established order, or 
more exactly, disorder. 


Attraction of Communism 


This thought was uppermost in my 
mind recently when I was speaking with 
a diplomat, representing a great Asian 
republic, who pointed to indispensable 
reforms urgently needed in his country, 
such as an agrarian reform which would 
make available to the pupulation at large 
lands which today remain unexploited 
and are the property of a few great 
landowners. Though this diplomat was 
by no means a Communist and himself 
belonged to this class of great landed 
proprietors, he added, at the close of 
our conversation, that this was the rea- 
son which led so many young people 
in his country to look toward Moscow 
and communism; they felt the need for 
a revolution, no other expedient seeming 
likely in their eyes to free their home- 
land from its millennial stagnation. 

So it is that, in their struggle for world 
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conquest, involving today a little more 
than half of the human race, the Com- 
munists would seem to have at their dis- 
posal weapons more effective than our 
own. And yet, what miracles free econ- 
omy can effect when its existence is in 
danger, as, for instance, in time of war. 
And need we recall the admirable—and 
wholly pacific—work carried out by the 
United States under the Marshall Plan 
in the countries of Western Europe? In 
four years, the United States of America 
administered aid in our countries to the 
extent of $13.5 billion, 90 per cent in 
the form of gifts and 10 per cent in 
loans at an interest of from 2.5 to 4 
per cent. The burden of taxation im- 





The unequal distribution of the 
gifts and wealth of nature imposes 
upon men the moral obligation to 
help each other, each one accord- 
ing to the enlightenment and 
strength he has received. The pro- 
portions of this obligation cease- 
lessly increase with the gradual 
expansion of the power of the 
social or national groups. 

Pope Pius XII 

April, 1958 











posed on the American people averaged, 
for the first year, 40 dollars per head, 
and 100 dollars per taxpayer. Certain 





countries were literally “snatched away” | 


from communism, thanks to the econom- 
ic aid generously given by the United 
States. 

But today, it is not only a matter of 
the countries of Western Europe; the 
world’s fate is being decided in Asia, in 
Africa, in Latin America. Our rulers, 
employers and unions are certainly 
worthy of high praise in their efforts 
constantly to improve the living stand- 
ard of our populations. But let us not 
forget the lesson of history: revolutions 
come to birth whenever the difference 
between rich and poor becomes too 
great in any given country. But, in our 
day, there are scarcely any frontiers left 
between countries, or between conti- 
nents. True, poverty and want have been 
the lot of the greater part of the human 
race throughout the centuries; but today 
a new factor has appeared: needy popu- 
lations everywhere are beginning to 
realize that their situation can be im- 
proved through modern techniques, and 
they aspire to greater well-being. It is 
the duty of our civilization to satisfy 
these legitimate aspirations, if it is not 
to disappear. 

The years we are living through—the 
very months—are those of our last 
chance! RAYMOND SCHEYVEN 
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From Our Spring List 


Church History 
Volume I: Christian Antiquity 


By Dr. KARL BIHLMEYER. Revised by 
Dr. Hermann Tuechle, translated by 
Victor E. Mills, O.F.M. The greatest 
three-volume Church history, “Bihl- 
meyer-Tuechle,” is now available in 
English for the first time. The work 
is a monument of German historiog- 
raphy and an essential “desk book” 
for everyone interested in the history 
of the Catholic Church. $8.50 


Readings in Sociology 
The College Readings Series No. 3 


Selected with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D. A 
thought-provoking collection of signifi- 
cant articles by Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic writers aimed to help clarify basic 
concepts in this important social sci- 
ence. Among those represented are 
Christopher Dawson, Nicholas S. Tim- 
asheff, Paul Hanly Furfey, John L. 
Thomas, George H. Dunne, John F. 
Cronin and others. $2.25 


The Papacy 
Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


By PAOLO BREZZI. Translated by Rev. 
Henry Yannone. Traces the develop- 
ment of the papal institution as seen 
in its various periods and exemplified 
by its more typical representatives. 

$3.50 


The Gift of God 


By Mscr. J. T. MCMAHON. This book 
is written especially for those needing 
guidance in their devotions to the Holy 
Spirit. The author shows the Holy 
Spirit as an abiding presence within us 
through the sacraments of Baptism and 
Confirmation and then considers the 
way in which we may invoke the Holy 
Spirit in our prayers, acts and deci- 
sions. $3.25 


Further Paradoxes 


By HENRI DE LUBAC, S.J. Translated 
by Ernest Beaumont. A collection of 
pensées showing de Lubac’s critical 
mind at work on the problems of the 
individual and authority, love and jus- 
tice, inspiration and organization. This 
book is an important contribution to 
Christian literature. Soon $2.75 
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Whan that 





pes: A 


BLESS ADAM for a fire 

that sparkles through the vein 

nor leaves your man-love char 

yet warms the body’s wine. 

When eager flesh would tear, 

sing past the prodaing of the spine. 


outstrip that joy along 
the text of Canticles 
whose lovers are resung 
as unfulfilment fills; 
across their valley swing 
into the everlasting hills. 


HERE you will hold Love real 

as touch, though more secure, 

within a glen of grail 

where you can freely pour 

your nothingness to All. 

Sing, rind of flesh: sing Christ the core. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


ra aet arcnange 


RAPHAEL ARCHANGEL runs strange ways 

in my life who had not always such regard 
for angels as their wisdom warrants. Praise 
is slight incense to send heavenward 

to him whose heavenly visitations free 
sufferers from suffering, lonely from lone- 
liness, changing blind eyes to eyes that see 
whether from head or heart the sight has gone; 
whose mild immediate influence puts to flight 
evil; binds vile spirits ensconced 

in human spirits, sheds clear light 

before the traveler towards his goal advanced. 
Faithful physician and companion true, 
Raphael, accept this offering long overdue. 


SisTER Marts STELLA, C.S.J. 
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the morning 


BUT WHEN they came there, no one could be found. 
Where were the soldiers and why was the huge rock 
Cast like an afterthought off to one grassy side? 
Within the tomb no Body for their spices. 


WE THINK: how slow they were in understanding, 
When what happened was as evident as morning: 
Imagining ourselves talking casually with angels. 
Familiar as a cemetery carving. 


THEIR EYES were scarce accustomed to the darkness 
When, turning to the entrance—not the sun, 

A double brightness bowed them to the earth. 
Later they told us what it was not like. 


James F. Correr 


in a wet season 


INFALLIBLY found out by rain 
Metal pings with pain 
Pianissimo; 

Sounds rush and go 

Woods windily among 

In susurra of song. 
Lightyears before 

Bass disrupts the score 
Lightning staggers through 
Gun-metal blue. 


POOLS PURL with early 

Catch later drops, are swirling 
Cymbals clashing with their splash 
Symbolically. 

Symbolically. Wash 

Rain and wind the earth 

To a greener glad rebirth 
Much as is a dearer dust 

By water and the Holy Ghost. 
Either that or is for sin 

A teapot to tempest in. 


Rautpey McINERNY 
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Best book-friends for 
young Catholics are the Saints 





Introduce your children to 


KING DAVID, saint of the Old Testament and writer of the Psalms 
ST. THERESE, the Little Flower, lovable saint of spiritual childhood 
BLESSED IMELDA, child-saint and patroness of First Communicants 


found. ST. PAUL, apostle and writer of the Sunday epistles 
ige rock ST. CATHERINE LABOURE, chosen by our Lady to propagate her 
P Miraculous Medal 


ST. MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE, saint of the Sacred Heart and the 
Nine First Fridays 

vl ST. LOUIS DE MONTFORT, founder of the De Montfort Fathers and the 

-_ author of True Devotion to the B.V.M. 

ST. JOHN MARY VIANNEY, famous Curé of Ars, an inspiration to all 
young Catholic boys 

PAULINE JARICOT, saintly foundress of the Society for the Propagation 


ness 
of the Faith 

Each story is told in a full-length, cloth-bound book. With illustrations. 

COTTER , i 
Title Saint For Grades Price 
David and His Songs King David Junior (7-9) $2.00 
Little Queen St. Therese Middle (5-7) $2.00 
Little Sister BI. Imelda Lower (3-5) $1.50 
The Man on Fire St. Paul Junior $2.50 
The Medal St. Catherine Laboure Middle $2.00 
Mission for Margaret St. Margaret Mary Junior $3.00 
Our Lady’s Slave St. Louis de Montfort Junior $2.50 
Parish Priest of Ars St. John Vianney Junior $2.00 
Pennies for Pauline Pauline Jaricot Junior $3.00 


The author is Mary Fabyan Windeatt, gifted writer of dialogue biographies for 
young Catholic readers. She has also written the text for 12 Saints Color Books. These 
are for children of the middle and lower grades to read and color. 16 pages of text. 
16 full-page drawings by Gedge Harmon. 


SAINTS SERIES OF COLOR BOOKS 35¢ each 
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New Light from Behind Russia’s Iron Curtain 


INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 
By John Gunther. Harper. 550p. $5.95 


In this sixth of John Gunther’s “Inside” 
books he sets out to report on a world- 
wide movement, a multinational coun- 
try, and on the 200 million and more 
people living within the confines of the 
Soviet Union. This is no mean task. 
Even to touch upon the many questions 
which arise, particularly in this era of 
international tension, requires a knowl- 
edge few would be bold enough to 
claim. However, four visits to the So- 
viet Union, diligent reading and a re- 
porters sense for hitting on what is 
striking have produced an extremely 
readable book. Despite its bulk and 
wide scope, Inside Russia Today should 
serve as a fascinating introduction to 
this other side of the world of our 
century. 

The study of man anywhere on the 
globe must take into account his many 
relationships to nature, to society, to 
his neighbor, his government, his God 
as he understands and worships Him, 
his education—in a word, to all he 
touches or which touches him from 
cradle to grave. The study of a country 
(the Soviet Union is more than one na- 
tion) becomes more complex. The au- 
thor, undaunted, quickly passes from 
one point to the other to treat the whole 
complexity because “it is high time that 
we... accept the facts of life and... 
adjust ourselves to the necessity of hav- 
ing to live in a world side by side with 
[the Russians].” Yet, because of this 
set purpose, only interesting highlights 
are singled out. These are facts, too, to 
be sure, but a cumulation of them can 
be misleading. Further, the omissions 
may lead to a fatal appraisal. 

Since Sputnik I, attention has been 
focussed on Soviet educational achieve- 
ment, to select one field. No doubt it 
has an extremely broad base. But it is 
neither as sound nor as broad as Gun- 
ther pictures it. For example, he omits 
mention of 800 chairs of Marxism-Len- 
inism which control and censor all sub- 
jects, even the professional works pub- 
lished by scholars and scientists. Labor 
camps are touched upon (here, too, the 
figures are questionable), but Gunther 
learned little about the hated Labor 
Reserve Schools into which the gifted 
but recalcitrant students are shunted. 

Stalin’s death and subsequent de- 
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thronement aroused interest in “post- 
Stalin changes” and among them, in 
religious freedom. Yet this account, like 
many before it, still persists in evaluat- 
ing this freedom merely in terms of 
church attendance and little else. 

These and many other omitted de- 
tails warrant hesitation in accepting the 
conclusion that “the best hope for the 
future is in the realm of cultural and 
intellectual exchange.” This is especially 
true in view of the fact that such ex- 
changes would inevitably be largely a 
one-way street in favor of the Soviet 
Union. In addition, the more Commu- 
nists are admitted as equals, the less 
hope remains among the enslaved. 

No one in his right mind wants war 
for its own sake—not even the Russian. 
But the “struggle for peace” can be 
bloody, too. And for his “peace” the 
Communist can justify the use of any 
weapon. Accordingly, the liberal ten- 
dency to marshal facts to overwhelm the 
unwary into accepting evil merely to 
avoid armed conflict is, to say the least, 
a dubious tactic. 

The index, bibliography and_bio- 
graphical sketches enhance the book’s 
value, but the occasional mistranslations 
are irritating. Inside Russia Today 
should be read, but read with caution. 
If the facts are to “fall where they may,” 
let them be all the facts. 

Wa TER C. JASKIEVICZ 


PUT OFF THY SHOES 
By Elizabeth Hamilton. Scribner. 192p. 
$3.50 


Tourists planning to take in the Tenth 
Anniversary Festival Year in Israel could 
read this book with profit. Though it is 
not meant to replace an adequate guide- 
book, Miss Hamilton’s story of a sum- 
mers journey in the Holy Land is a 
pleasing account by one who saw much 
in a short time. The author teaches 
Latin and Greek at the Sacred Heart 
Convent in London and she brings to 
her description reverence, alertness and, 
what is very necessary if you are to cap- 
ture the charm of Palestine, a sensi- 
tivity to color and sound. 

To her credit, Miss Hamilton has suc- 
cessfully resisted the all-too-common 
temptation to take sides in the bitter 
political dispute between Israel and the 
Arab states. The issues and arguments 


are thrust on any visitor and, without 
doubt, she was no exception. 

The book is about equally divided be- 
tween the new, bustling state of Israel 
and the Kingdom of Jordan where the 
holiest of Christian shrines are located. 
Thanks to constantly improving com- 
munications, most of the important sites 
in Israel can now be seen in a matter of 
a few days. When properly guided, the 
visitor can easily cover the area from 
Israel’s northern port, Haifa, to Elath, 
her “southern window.” Miss Hamilton 
took full advantage of Israeli eagerness 
to show tourists a fascinating country 
where the sacred and profane, the ultra- 
modern and the archaic lie side by side 
in a territory no larger than the State of 
Vermont. 

Those who have been to the Holy 
Land will be happy to return to the 
familiar places with so engaging a com- 
panion as Miss Hamilton. 

FREDERICK L. MorIARTY 





LOUIS PASTEUR 
By Pasteur Vallery-Radot. Knopf. 197p. $3 


This is the biography of a great man, 
written by his grandson. A small work 
written originally in French, it is in- 
tended for the intelligent layman rather 
than for the scientist or the historian. It 
is authoritative, lively and timely—a 
splendid addition to the “Great Lives in 
Brief” series. 

The volume is timely because of pres- 
ent-day interest in science and science 
teaching. Its subject could well be a 
model for budding young scientists to 
emulate, for he once was called “the 
most perfect man ever to enter the king- 
dom of science.” 

Louis Pasteur was the son of a tanner 
who had served valiantly in the army of 
the emperor, and of a mother who was 
modest, kindly and self-effacing. It was 
the mother who inspired him; her 
epitaph eloquently speaks the reason. It 
says of her: “Socia rei humanae atque 
divinae” (the familiar of things human 
and divine). 

As a boy, Pasteur was attracted to and 
proficient in art, but he soon turned to 
chemistry. To him we owe the branch 
of the science called stereochemistry. 
Had Pasteur contributed only one of his 
numerous discoveries, the world would 
have been greatly in his debt. His work 
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paved the way for modern aseptic sur- 
gery, in itself an immeasurable boon. 

In addition, however, Pasteur found 
the cause and treatment of anthrax and 
rabies, saved the French wine and silk 
industries and, by his brilliant experi- 
ments, dispelled the then current ideas 
of spontaneous generation. Casually, as 
it were, he paused long enough to ob- 
literate the ills which were ravaging 
various animal species. A grateful group 
of his contemporaries elected him to the 
Académie Frangaise. 

Pasteur was not a tranquil man; his 
quarrels were many, not on a personal 
level but rather over scientific truths. 
His modesty and exceptional goodness 
were proverbial. An idealist who loved 
science and France, he was as much a 
man of destiny as was the Napoleon 
whom his father had served. 

Perhaps the most dramatic moment in 
his life came when the great Lord Lister, 
speaking in the name of all physicians 
and surgeons, embraced Pasteur, who 
was not a physician, at his 70th birthday 
celebration, saying of him that “he had 
lifted the veil that for centuries had 
hidden the infectious diseases.” This 
alone would be epitaph enough for any 
man. Francis J. BRACELAND 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Msgr. J. D. Conway. Fides. 345p. $3.95 


With increased interest in the convert 
movement in America, there has devel- 
oped a rash of apologetic works. Many 
err on the side of sheer black-and-white 
argumentation, the take-it-or-leave-it 
pronouncement. Monsignor Conway 
makes no such mistake. His questions 
and answers are exactly what is needed 
for the American context. Here is a book 
specifically designed for the fair-minded 
non-Catholic American who is sincerely 
seeking the truth in religion. 

Starting from a detailed explanation 
of the nature of the Church, with full 
and telling quotations from the early 
Fathers, Monsignor Conway works 
down to the sections which are particu- 
larly applicable to the United States. 

What is tolerance? What is the Le- 
gion of Decency? Does it interfere with 
the American right of freedom of choice 
and thought? How valid are the attacks 
of Paul Blanshard? What does the 
Church think of the racism that strangles 
our South? These and a multitude of 
other pressing questions are handled 
with cordiality and wit and up-to-the- 
minute references. Even the stormy 
Mike Wallace enters the picture when 
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the author discusses the bugaboo of 
birth control. 

Monsignor Conway does not concern 
himself with the errors of the American 
mind so much as with the truth it still 
possesses. He shows that truth can find 
its unity and integrity only in the Cath- 
olic Church, and he achieves this not 
merely by blunt logic but by a direct 
appeal to conscience and the needs of 
the human soul. 

This work can be unhesitatingly rec- 
ommended to all who are in convert 
work, as well as to those who wish to 
have a fresh approach to their separated 
American brethren. This reviewer, who 
is engaged exclusively in the non-Cath- 
olic apostolate, intends to make it a 
permanent part of his library. 

JaMes Liovyp, c.s.P. 


THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES: Vol. IV 
of A History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples 

By Winston S. Churchill. Dodd, Mead. 
403p. $6 


The concluding volume of Sir Winston’s 
huge work ranges amiably through the 
19th century, which he characterizes as 
a period of purposeful, progressive, en- 
lightened, tolerant civilization. There 
were a few blemishes, of course. 

The factory system presented a grave 
social problem, but government was 
largely unaware of the ills it was sup- 
posed to cure. It concentrated upon the 
one issue it understood, the defense of 
property. 

Economic and political improvements 
were secured as the century advanced. 
Eventually there was an outpouring of 
remedial legislation by a more social- 
minded Parliament. But it is an odd 
circumstance that in this field in which 
the author is so obviously interested 
there is not a single mention either of 
Cardinal Manning or Leo XIII, both of 
whom presented quite a different view 
of the 19th century’s arrogant, bellicose 
and profit-mad orientation. 

Ireland is another case in point. 
Churchill is entirely correct in saying 
that the Irish peasant was crushed by 
a land system which he hated, not only 
because it put almost absolute power 
into the hands of the landlord, but also 
because it rested on the expropriation 
of land which he considered, by right, 
to belong to him. But Churchill is guilty 
of a horrible indiscretion by referring to 
the victims of British brutality as a 
superstitious peasantry in the iron grip 
of the Roman Catholic Church which 
tended, on political as well as religious 
grounds, to be hostile to England. 











The 
Spiritans 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CONGREGATION OF 
THE HOLY GHOST 


by 
Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S. T. D. 


Claude was a wealthy lawyer, 
who founded the Congregation 
even before he became a 
ple... 


Frederic’s father wanted him to 
be a gangster rather than a 
priest and wept for shame when 
he frst saw his son in a cas- 
sock... 


James loved flashy uniforms 
and horseflesh, yet a century 
later his grave is still venerated 
as the shrine of a saint by 
50,000 people on the anniver- 
sary of his death .. . 


Jacob, a rabbinical student, be- 
came a freethinker, Catholic 
priest, founder of an order, fa- 
ther of modern missiology; yet, 
in spite of epilepsy and suictdal 
tendencies, he is now known as 
the Venerable Francis Liber- 
mann and may become the first 
Jew to be formally canonized 
as a saint... 


These and scores of other inter- 
esting personalities pass in re- 
view down the 250 years of his- 
tory recorded in this book. 


XXVII and 641 pages. Abun- 
dantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. Price $5.75 
(paper), $6.50 (cloth). No post- 
age charged on prepaid orders. 


Duquesne Studies 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh 19. Pa, 
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We may conclude that Churchill’s 
grasp of the 19th century is not as pro- 
found, inclusive or judicious as we 
might expect from such an assiduous 
and engaging student of the period. 

But in many respects Churchill com- 
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mands our respect and admiration. His 
treatment of our Civil War, the saga of 
British migration to Africa and Oceania, 
the rise of the United States to the status 
of a world power, and his intriguing 
prophecy of the ultimate union of Brit- 
ain and the United States are in the 
great classic traditions of historiography. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


PEACE RIVER COUNTRY 
By Ralph Allen. Doubleday. 221p. $3.75 


In this story of a family’s search for a 
home, the mother is presented as the 
valiant woman in strange guise. Bea 
Sondern is not beautiful or prudent or 
wise—not overly intelligent, in fact. But 
in her efforts to support her children 
and spare them the worst effects of their 
father’s alcoholism, she displays cour- 
age, as well as a capacity for hard work 
and a shatter-proof belief in the success 
of each new venture. Bea has one gift 
in generous measure—a genius for lov- 
ing, a talent for charity-at-work. 

It is love that calls Chris’ alcoholism 
sickness; Bea knows nothing of a scien- 
tific approach to the problem. It is love 
that preserves dignity for Harold and 
Kally even though they know that some- 
thing is wrong and that they must keep 


moving from town to town, always in 
the direction of the Peace River coun- 
try, 2,000 miles west in Canada. 

Chris is presented with realism and 
compassion; he is devoted to Bea and 
dependent upon her; he is affectionate 
and imaginative in his relations with 
Harold and Kally. But all this is not 
enough to shield him from his besetting 
weakness, from the self-delusion and 
false courage he finds in drink. 

She is sensible enough, however, to 
try to keep the children from him—and 
in his pursuit of them he dies in an acci- 
dent, aware of the love of his family, 
aware, too, that now they can find Peace 
River in fact as well as in name. 

Ralph Allen has written a novel of 
strength and warmth. His Sondern fam- 
ily is not heroic, but his characterizations 
are such that they, as well as the people 
with whom they come in contact, are 
full-bodied and real. The problems and 
situations of this kind of story are so 
often presented in terms of sordidness 
and defeat—or else in the unreality of 
sweetness and light—that it is refreshing 
to enjoy the author’s cleareyed under- 
standing, his sharply etched scenes and 
portraits and his humorous appreciation 
of the little things that go to make up 
daily living. Mary Stack McNirr 
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FILMS 


WINDJAMMER (National Theatres- 
Louis de Rochemont Associates) takes 
you on a present-day cruise in a full- 
rigged sailing vessel. The voyage lasts 
eight months and covers a rough circle 
from Oslo to the Caribbean to the 
United States and back to Scandinavia. 

Producer Louis de Rochemont ar- 
ranged the voyage; and it was undertak- 
en, not as a training cruise, but for the 
express purpose of making this latest 
entry into the currently remunerative 
field of the “hard ticket,” two-a-day film 
show. It seems evident, for example, 
that the teen-age naval apprentices were 
chosen more with an eye to their photo- 
genic qualities than to their skill and 
interest in seamanship. 

The film was photographed in Cin- 
emiracle—which its sponsors refer to as 
“wall-to-wall” screen entertainment. As 
in Cinerama, its wide screen picture is 
captured by three cameras. In matters 
such as improved focus and reducing 
the visibility of the seams between the 
three images, Cinemiracle has made 
great strides over the earlier process. 
At best, indeed, its photography is al- 
most miraculously good. Now that the 
novelty has worn off the wide screen 
and the technological advances it repre- 
sents, the important thing once again is 
what is photographed rather than what 
it is photographed in. 

The camera record of the Christian 
Radich’s voyage is more notable for 
travelog-type incidents than for sailing- 
ship lore or pictures of storms at sea. 

The film’s construction is marked by 
a discernment and good taste in the 
esthetic sense for which the Cinerama 
series was never noted. All in all, Wind- 
jammer should be a great hit, and de- 
servedly so, with moviegoers of all ages. 
[L of D: A-I] 





PARIS HOLIDAY (United Artists). If 
you are looking for something else in 
the travelog line, this new Bob Hope 
comedy features a fair-to-middling tour 
of Paris in Technicolor and Technirama. 
In the way of new Hope material, it 
winds up with a wild helicopter ride 
with Bob dangling from a rope ladder. 
At the controls of the ’copter is co-star 
Fernandel, who has only had three les- 
sons and has to consult the book before 
executing each new maneuver. 

In between, the plot has something 
to do with a gang of international crooks 
who are ready to commit murder to 
recover a compromising document 
which has accidentally fallen into the 
star's hands. The picture is something 
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University of Scranton 


. 
Located in the heart of the 
anthracite region, the Uni- 
versity of Scranton was the 
first Catholic institution of 
higher education in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Its new 
student dormitories will be 
ready by September 1958. 











331 Wyoming Avenue 


Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 
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JESUIT COLLEGES 





and UNIVERSITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College Rew oR 


AS-C-Ed-N-Sce-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver)............... LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PN CUED o'0.0'n. 0.0 cbse siciesecne LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago)........ LAS-AE- 


C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAN 
Loyola College (Baltimore)... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston maeies (Chestnut Hill) 
AS-C-Ed-G-L-N- 2 Se-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross coun sia 
AS- G:NROTC- AFROTC 
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MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-SC 

St. Louis University 


LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffaio) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse)....... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
AS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
AS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
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WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
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AMERICA’S 


OOK-LOG 


THE TEN BEST SELLING BOOKS FOR APRIL 


1, YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
2. THE DAY CHRIST DIED. By Jim Bishop. 


Bruce, $4.50 
Harper, $3.95 


3. APPROACH TO PENANCE. By Hubert Van Zeller. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.50 


4, THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Frank J. Sheed. 


Sheed & Ward, $3.00 


5. TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST. By Gerald Vann, O.P. and 


P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


Sheed & Ward, $2.75 


6. THIS IS THE MASS. By Henri Daniel-Rops, Fulton J. 
Sheen and Yousuf Karsh. Trans. by Alstair Guinan. 


7. PRAYER IN PRACTICE. By Romano Guardini. 
8. CROWN OF GLORY. By Hatch & Walshe. 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES. By Jean Kerr. 
INNER SEARCH. By Hubert Van Zeller. 


9 
10. 


$4.95 
$3.50 
$4.95 
$3.50 
$3.00 


Hawthorn Books, 


Pantheon, 


Hawthorn, 
Doubleday, 
Sheed & Ward, 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 


tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, 
Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


good view of Catholic reading habits. 
patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Brooktyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco. The Thomas Mere Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

CINCINNATI, 

CINCINNATI, 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 

ve. 

Co.umsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datras. The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

Detroit, E. 
Blvd. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son, Co., 40 Division 
Ave., S. 

HarrispurG, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Harrrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Hotyoxe, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ancetes, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

neriies:, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 

t 


429 Main St. 
Inc., 210 E. 


Benziger Bros., Inc., 
Frederick Pustet Co., 


1789 E. 11th St. 
630 Euclid 


J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 


os tea N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 

t 

MitwavkeE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

Minneapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

Peon, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 
t. 

we BepFrorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
t. 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More 
1102 Chapel St. 
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Gift Shop, 


gives a 


11 Barclay St. 

6-8 Barclay St. 
12 Barclay St. 

Inc., 14 Barclay 


Ave Maria Shop, 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 

a York, Frederick Pustet Co., 
2 


New York, 


Oxranoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 


320 N. W. 2nd St. 

OmaHA. Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

PHILADELPHIA, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 


ers. 
Market S 

PorTLAND. fini Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co.. 314 S. W. Washington St. 

RicuMonD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 


RocuHEsteEr, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Lovis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadwav 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 

SeattLtun. The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Soutu Benp, Aquinas ory and Book Shop, 
Inc.. 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SpokanE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 


Totepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madisen Ave. 


Toronto, The O’Gorman Co., 650 Yonge St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


Wasuincrton, D. C.. 
718 11th St., N. W. 


WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop 
“a Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
st. 


William J. Gallery & Co., 


WinnipeG Mawn., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 


Princess St 











less than continuously hilarious, but it is 
amusing enough. More remarkable, it 
is, by reasonable standards, perfectly 
clean, and even succeeds in dressing 
femme fatale Anita Ekberg modestly. 
Her gowns, incidentally, and those of 
heroine Martha Hyer are by Balmain 
of Paris, and are something for the 
ladies to drool over. [L of D: A-I] 
Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 


The motion-picture and stage antics of 
the late W. C. Fields are remembered 
fondly by millions of his fans in this 
country and abroad. If a survey were 
made, however, of these devotees of 
the Fields brand of nonsense, it prob- 
ably would show that they consist al- 
most exclusively of men. 

For reasons that may have their roots 
in profound psychological principles, 
there are certain styles of comedy that 
make men laugh but never amuse wo- 
men. Perhaps the outstanding example 
of this kind of fun on television is to 
be found in the “Phil Silvers Show,” 
presented on Friday nights over CBS. 

The madcap adventures of Master 
Sergeant Ernie Bilko (Mr. Silvers) and 
his rowdy platoon of motor-pool irregu- 
lars continue to be among the most suc- 
cessful comedy formulas ever attempted 
on the TV screen. 

This kind of broad comedy might 
seem to be so absurd that it would fail 
to appeal to many adult viewers. The 
fact is, however, that it attracts a large 
audience, representing many levels of 
intelligence. Some of Mr. Silvers’ most 
enthusiastic fans are eggheads. But only 
a small part of them are women. Per- 
haps this may be explained to some 
extent by the natural appeal of the pro- 
gram to former members of the armed 
forces, the great majority of whom, of 
course, are male. Most ex-servicemen 
who have been out of uniform for a 
decade or more are inclined by now 
to forget or overlook the hardships and 
the misery that they encountered in 
military life. The Silvers show recalls the 
ludicrous aspects of the service and 
often evokes happy memories of bar- 
racks horseplay. 

This is not, however, the sole reason 
for the show’s popularity. Its nonsense— 
like that in which W. C. Fields and 
other popular buffoons have usually 
been involved—is not limited in its ap- 
peal to former GI’s. Women viewers, 
however, if they watch Bilko at all, are 
likely to shake their heads, exclaim 
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“Silly,” and turn their attention else- 
where. They seem to prefer their com- 
edy along more refined lines. 

The issues involved in this male- 
female dichotomy are not likely to be 
settled by compromise. There are some 
things at which women are just not 
amused. J. P. SHANLEY 


THEATRE 


CHILD OF THE MORNING, offered 
by the Blackfriars as their closing pro- 
duction of the season, is a dévotional 
comedy by Clare Boothe Luce, whose 
distinction as Member of Congress and 
U. S. Ambassador to Italy was preceded 
by her success as a Broadway play- 
wright. Calling the play a comedy may 
give rise to some disagreement among 
drama students, since the story, in the 
human sense, ends in a tragic death. 

Cathy O’Connell, a teen-ager who for 
years has wanted to be a nun, rather 
suddenly decides not to take the veil. 
It is not a decision she has arrived at 
by reasoning, but an inner conviction 
that God does not want her to be a 
nun. Her mother and other relatives, 
who had accepted her vocation as in- 
evitable, find it difficult to accept her 
new stand. They think that her decision 
against entering a convent is an adoles- 
cent phase, the result of discovering 
her attractiveness to boys. Her parish 
priest, a wise and rather earthy man 
in an urban way, knows that her motiva- 
tion goes deeper; though he cannot 
understand what it is any more than 
she can. He thinks, but does not assert, 
that she is a true mystic, shining with 
more divine light than most mortals. 

Cathy is a character of rare beauty, 
guileless and lovable, and Helen Fox 
blends into the role as if she had grown 
up in it. 

Laurels are well deserved by all mem- 
bers of the company, directed by Dennis 
Gurney. Dorothy Hall plays Cathy’s 
mother. Jeri Mantha Johnson does an 
excellent job as the housekeeper. Rich- 
ard X. Slattery is the old grandfather 
who has turned his back on the Church. 
Robert Paulus is his son, a priest. The 
down-to-earth pastor is played by Kier- 
an Rogers. Sets and lights by Floyd 
Allan, costumes by Bill Griffin. 





JOYCE GRENFELL, presented at the 
Lyceum by Roger L. Stevens and Lau- 
rier Lister, is a delectable item of theat- 
rical confectionery, fresh out of a candy 
box. Miss Grenfell differs from the usual 
bonbon, however, in dispensing many 
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flavors and surprises from a single sug- 
ared capsule. As humorist and racon- 
teur, she is a one-woman show that is 
really a show and not merely the recita- 
tions of a monologist. 

Her repertory includes impersona- 
tions that are comical, tinctured with 
human interest, or pathetic, frequently 
expressed in song; and Miss Grenfell 
has a pleasing voice. Your reporter’s 
favorite song is “The Cake’s All Dough.” 
The impersonations he liked best were, 
in order, Committee, Writer of Chil- 
dren’s Books and Friend to Tea. Readers 
may find other items more to their taste. 


ASMODEE, presented at Theatre 74 by 


Letitia Wilson and Robert Kelly, is an | 
unusual treatment of the triangle theme | 
by Frangois Mauriac, the distinguished | 


French intellectual and occasional play- 


wright. In 1926 he was awarded the 
Grand Prix du Roman, in 1933 he was | 


elected to the Academy, and in 1952 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. His stature suggests that 
American producers, especially Catholic 
college theatres, might find him an in- 
teresting author. 

In Asmodée, a mother falls in love 
with her daughter’s sweetheart. To 
imagine how some American play- 
wrights would exploit the situation is 
frightening. The author of Asmodée 
handles the subject with more discre- 
tion and delicacy. 

Joyce Ebert’s playing of the daugh- 
ter would rank with Helen Fox’s Cathy, 
noted above. Elizabeth is the widowed 
mother. John O'Shaughnessy directed. 
Since Theatre 74 is a repertory theatre, 
patrons who miss Asmodée on this run 
may hope for a reappearance later. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE WORD 


Your life amidst the Gentiles must be 
beyond reproach; decried as malefactors, 
you must let them see, from your honor- 
able behavior, what you are (1 Pet. 
2:12; Epistle for the Third Sunday after 
Easter). 





Most of those to whom the first Pope 
is speaking in this first Epistle of his 
would be not only Christians, but Chris- 
tian Jews. That is to say: not only did 
these evidently hard-pressed people con- 
stitute a negligible minority among their 
pagan neighbors; they were a minority 
twice despised. To put the matter with 
extreme mildness, this is not an enviable 
position for any group, however hardy 








THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite you to become 
a priest or brother- 
adorer in an ideal vo- 
cation of prayer and 
action. 





*Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 
*Every kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. 
*Prepare at Eymard Seminary’s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 
For information write: 
Eymard Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian B-others_ invite 
young men of _ high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryand. 








Holy Cross Brothers 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





College men and high-school 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 

PRINT TITLES 











( Send bi-monthly Catalog 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





ZONE STATE 











Notices 


20 cents per werd 
Payment with order 











ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The 
Creighton University School of Medicine. 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 

LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 

MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion. 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 

1958 CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Re- 
ligious Films described in annotated list- 
ings—FREE to Clergy and Religious— 
$1.00 to others. 29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
New York. 























AMERICA’S 
— ASSOCIATES 
THE AMERICA PRESS 

70 EAST 45th St. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
renew 


Please enrol 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 
(1) Sustaining, $25 or more 

(1) Charter, $100 or more 

... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 








| 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities. a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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or intent or dedicated, to find itself in. 

To this scattered, faraway and surely 
harried flock of his the earliest Pontiff 
and universal Pastor offers counsel. It 
is not soft or honeyed counsel, perhaps 
it is not the only possible counsel, but 
it is and remains the only truly Chris- 
tian counsel for the tormenting situa- 
tion. Peter says simply: “You must 
prove, by your lives, that you are un- 
justly hated and despised.” 

What, in brief glance, is the position 
of the Catholic minority in our country 
at the present moment? 

No one will pretend for an instant 
that our current Catholic situation is all 
bad. The Church in America is free, 
prosperous, healthily growing, brim- 
ming with energy and even enthusiasm, 
pulsing with a true and deepening in- 
terior life. Attacked, Mother Church 
stands not without able, devoted de- 
fenders: maliciously baited by some, she 
is respected by many; the recurrent 
spitting and snarling at our school sys- 
tem may well suggest that it is the 
admiration of the nation and the sour 
envy of an organized faction. 

Perhaps it would be most accurate to 
propose that Catholicism in America 
now is not so much bitterly hated as 
uneasily feared. Does the Catholic 
Church, with her inflexible dogmas and 
unequivocal moral code, pose a genu- 
ine and (as some would have it) immi- 
nent threat to the personal freedom of 
the average man, even when he is not 
Catholic? Will the dark, interdicting 


| shadow of Rome fall between the plain 
| citizen and his television screen, his 





greatly enlarged movie screen and his 
paperbacked, inexpensive sex novel? 

We will not now tarry to discuss these 
exciting questions about the Church and 
personal freedom. Let those of middle 
years simply recall the one huge, his- 
torical assault that was made upon the 
personal freedom of the average man in 
our country, the monstrosity that was 
rightly termed Prohibition. And let these 
good folk recall, in addition, the provoc- 
ative and illuminating fact that the 
Catholic Church had nothing whatever 
to de with the thing. 

The first Pope was right, of course, 
as the last will be. There is one man in 
America who can allay uneasy fears 
about Catholicism, who can really melt 
the ice of what anti-Catholic dislike 
there may be; and there is one way in 
which he can do it. That man is the 
Catholic layman. That way is the way 
of the Fisherman: Your life amidst the 
Gentiles must be beyond reproach; de- 
cried as malefactors, you must let them 
see, from your honorable behavior, what 
you are. Vincent P. McConrry, s.J. 














WoRRY WONT’ 
@URE CANCER 


If cancer is detected in its 
early, localized stage, the 
chances for cure are very much 
better. Play it safe and smart. 
See your doctor for a checkup 
every year. 


And fight cancer with a check! 


Mail it to 

CANCER, in care 

of your local 

post office 
—NOW e 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 








In the heart of SAN FRANCISCO 
THE BEST IN 


® Religious Art 
Traditional & Contemporary 


® Catholic Books 
New and Used 


® Greeting Cards : 
Everyday & Christmas 





® Religious Records 
Chant, Masses 


JUNIPERO SERRA SHOP 


157 Maiden Lane ® Just Off Union Square 











—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 41st year. Director: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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Schools and Colleges 








Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Educatien of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


Michigan 


) 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 


and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 





Convent Station, New Jersey 
New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Excellent 
campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited coliege prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. I., New York 


New York 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
| paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
| approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
| careful supervision. Fire-proeof buildings. 
| 42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


| DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S.. B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for element: ary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, a ond music. 

| eee = 

Graduate program adie to M.A., M.S., 
| M.S. in Ed. degrees. 

For further information address the Registrar 


Ohio 








| Gtlnour 
Academy 


| A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 


guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills. Ohio 











Pennsylvania 


Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., me 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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Let America serve your important needs in 


Pamphlets 





CHURCH AND STATE 


1. Diplomatic Relations 
with the Vatican 
By Rev. Robert Graham, S.J. and Rev. 
Robert Hartnett, S.J. A clear statement 
of the issues involved in the appoint- 
ment of a U. S. Ambassador to the 


Vatican. 48 pp. Bibliography. 25¢ 
2. Religion and American Democracy 
By Rev. George Dunne, S.J. A strong, 
eloquent reply to Paul Blanshard’s at- 
tack on the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica. 25¢ 
3. State and Religious Education 
By Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. and An- 
thony Bouscaren. A case study of 5 
thorny problems affecting Catholic 
schools, including the McCollum Case 
and the Zorach Case. 25¢ 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


4, Unity of Human Society 
Encyclical 

5. Education for International 
Understanding 
Edited by Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. 
A survey of one-world ideologies, UN, 
UNESCO and the H-Bomb by spe- 
cialists on each subject. 25¢ 

6. World Community 
Rev. Edward Conway, S.J. and Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J. discuss Pope Pius 
XII’s address to lawyers and judges 
on a world community. Edited sOy 
Charles Keenan, S.J. 25¢ 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


7. Reconstructing the Social Order 
Encyclical 


AMERICA 


Write in spaces provided the number of pamphlets desired. Figures below refer 


to titles on this page. 


¢ ‘ ~ 
9 ‘ 5 


70 East 457TH STREET 


RELIGION 
Four Encyclicals 
8. The Holy Spirit 
9. The Mystical Body 
10. The Sacred Heart 
11. The Sacred Liturgy 
12. A Parish That Really Lives 
Father Paul Marx, O.S.B., tells how 
a new parish was set up to incorporate 
the fullest liturgical life. 15¢ 
13. Freud and Catholics 
Father William Bier, S.J., of Fordham 
University explains in the light of re- 
cent Papal statements Catholic views 
on psychoanalysis. 15¢ 
14. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
By Rev. Neil McCluskey, S.J. Who 
they are and what they say—in clear, 
straightforward language. 15¢ 
15. Legion of Decency 
By Rev. Avery Dulles, S.J. How is the 
conscience of a mature individual 
Catholic affected by the various as- 
pects of the Legion of Decency? 15¢ 
16. St. Ignatius Loyola 
By Rev. L. C. McHugh, S.J. A short, 
readable, inspiring, informative ac- 
count of the life of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuits. Statistics about 
Jesuits today. 15¢ 
17. What is the Bible? 
By Rev. Francis LeBuffe, S.J. Expla- 
nation of the history, contents and 
translation of the Bible. With study 


outline. 


New York 17, N 


7 8 
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Enclosed find —-—— Bill me 9 


(Orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 


ARTS AND LETTERS 


18. Films, Radio and TV 
Encyclical. A long, full statement b 
Pius XII on entertainment media. 2 
19. Tenets for Readers and Reviewers 
By Rev. Harold Gardiner, S.J. Fe 
those who want a mature Catholic at 
titude to guide their reading and dis 


cussion of books. 2 


EDUCATION 


20. Christian Education of Youth 
Encyclical 2 
21. Catholic Education 
By Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J 
The complete philosophy of Catholig 
education in clear, readable style. 
2 
22. Federal Aid to Education 
By Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. The is 
sue of “separation of Church aad 
State” applied to schools. 48 pp. hi 
liography. 2Z 
23. The Right to Educate 
A symposium edited by Rev. Robe 
Hartnett, S.J. How religious education 
is handled in Holland, in Canada, iz 
Australia, in Great Britain. 2 
24. Why a Catholic College? 
By Rev. George Bull, S.J. An eloquen 
statement of the reasons for an inte 
grated, full Catholic formation of “the 
whole man.” 1 
25. Why a College of Business? 
By Rev. Richard Mulcahy, S.J. Wh 
should Catholics run a College o 
Business? Father Richard Mulcahy, 
S.J., economist and corresponding edi 
tor of AMERICA, presents ten objective 
for a Catholic College of Business. 
1 


26. Justice for Religious Schools 
By Will Herberg. A non-Catholic so 
ciologist, professor of Judaic studie 
and social philosophy at Drew Univer 
sity, Madison, N. J., states the case for 
aid to religious schools. 1 

27. What is the Catholic Attitude? PF} 
By William J. Smith, S.J. aq 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


28. The Catholic Family 
By Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. Six basi¢ 
problems which the Catholic fami 
today must face and solve. 2 
29. Rhythm in Marriage 
By Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. An eminen 
moral theologian treats clearly and 
sanely the difference between obligs 
tions and ideals in marriage. 15¢ 
30. Antifertility Drugs 
By Rev. William Gibbons, S.J. Fathe 
Gibbons, S.J., a recognized authori 
on population problems, presents 
clear discussion of new drugs designed 
to control fertility. } 





PAMPHLET DISCOUNTS 
1-9 copies at list price— 
Over 10 copies 33 1/3% Discount 
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